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HERCULITE? 


HERCULITE balls have a kicking, throwing, bouncing, hitting 
toughness that defies kids and concrete. you can buy a cheaper 


ball, but not one which will give the long service of HERCULITE. You see, not only is 


Herculite rubber tough but an unusual degree of thoroughness goes into the making of a 
Herculite ball. They Jast... and last .. . and last. See for yourself. Try Herculite by Rawlings. 


Rawlings has many playground items...all with made-to-/ast toughness. 
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BASKETBALLS SOCCERS VOLLEY BALLS 
TETHER BALLS RUBBER PLAY BALLS (5 to 


16 inch) SOFTBALLS SOFTBALL BATS 
BACKBOARDS AND GOALS 


"The Finest In The Field!: 


St. Louis New York 
Los Angeles Dallas Chicago 
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ae Not IF you are AIMING to fulfill the President’s hopes for “excellence in health 
it and fitness” or the desire of parents that boys and girls have every chance of 1961 
ae growing up to the limit of their physical and mental capacities. — ey a 
= ‘ WHEN THE BELL TOLLS... Eleventh Annual Meeting, Conference for 
3 t NEXT MAY OR JUNE, your results will come up reste yy oes Aquatics, Indiana 
for review. Will they be judged successful? 
o If your report cards show that each pupil has November 26 
a developed physique properly, you’re in with a Third National Conference on the Medical 
* superb job! Even if only 80% have passed the Aspects of Sports, Denver, Colorado 
rie Grid-test of Growth* you will deserve to be December 
w credited with superior effort. Southeast Asian Games, Rangoon, Burma 
ie! YOU WILL FIND... December 27-29 
Se THAT GOOD RESULTS depended far more on hav- 1961 College Physical Education Association 
t ing given the right exercise in tolerable amounts Convention, Kansas City, Missouri 
ae to pre-qualified students than on any shotgun 
prescription of “Vigorous activity for all.” The 
s latter just doesn’t make sense, especially not for 1962 
tN subjects like those in Figs. 1 & 2, because a ee 
PHYSICAL FITNESS cannot possibly be built inl 


National Conference on Professional Prepara- 
on a substratum of poor growth, even though tion in HPER, NEA Center, Washington, 


the trend is up! Since such types are quite 
: numerous, vigorous exercise of any kind will 
re often prove to be just the wrong thing to insist upon. Start now—if you haven't 
already done so—to pre- -qualify your students in terms of Grid Ratings and to 
tailor your program to meet their basic needs at once. 


Uptrend good? 


February 9-17 
Pennsylvania Sports and Outdoor Show, 
Pennsylvania Farm Show Building, Harris- 
burg 


CO-OPERATE eee TTT February 27-March 2 
risa J With school nurses, physicians, teachers and AAHPER Southern District Convention, Little 
an parents in developing a 5-step “before and Rock, Arkansas 
ey after” plan. For example: March 18-21 
1. Check Growth periodically (best of all 
by th i -chni 
y the Technique ) Merch 21-23 
es 2. Screen for Physical Defects AAHPER Central District Convention, Oma- 


ha, Nebraska 


March 22-23 


National Conference on Athletic Administra- 
tion in Colleges and Universities, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


3. Score Physical Performance with suit- 
able test-batteries you prefer 

4. Classify in terms of (1), (2) & (3) 

ae 3. Assign Exercis s ingly. 

5. Assign Exercise Loads, accordingly ‘bad? 


Kemember ... Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Girls 
@ Not every youngster should try to chin 10 times Clubs of America, New York City 

e “Treatment” before “Diagnosis” is unsound 
@ The best schools and teachers cannot do their job of fully March 28-31 


+ laedcas do not possess the strength to attain — Southwest District Convention, Las 
_N 
fat @ There’s more to Physique than muscle, and more to Fitness oges, Novade 
# than “muscle-building,” whether in A:, M, B. or below. April 6-10 
new 7- page, deals with many Annual convention of the American Asso- 
is ani ee practical aspects of the Growth-Fitness problem ciation for Health, Physical Education, Recre- 
2 tion, joint sessi ith Midwest District, 
| NEA SERVICE INC., Grid Division, Please Complimentary Copy of | Cincianati, 
bag! | (Newspaper Enterprise Assn.) send: Fitness Brochure | 
2 1200 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio CD Send Kit containing 4 sample | | April 25-29 
| 
‘a | Grids; 2 (color illustrated) bro- AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
| NAME ea 2 , chures; 16-page “Don’t Take Salem, Oregon 
ad i Growth for Granted”; Instruc- 
oy STREET oth tion Manual and other selected | June 18-22 
ar reprints, postpaid, for which I | DGWS-DMA Conference on Values in S 
ports, 
ciry ... ZONE ... STATE enclose $2.00 National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan 
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Another Gym Master Exclusive 
The Gym Master Jumbo is the ONLY 
7’x 14 bed-size Trampoline that will 
roll through any standard 6’8” door- 
way when folded on its roller stands! 


MODELS 


JUMBO-The ORIGINAL 7 x 14 foot bed-size Trampoline! 
One-third greater bouncing surface provides more freedom of 
action for beginners and competitors—more room for multiple 


and concurrent stunts. 


Performing Area: 7 ft. x 14 ft. 
Frame Size: 10 ft. x 17 ft. x 38 in. high 
Folded Size: 10 ft. x 1 ft. x 6 ft. 3 in. high on roller stand. 


VARSITY -f 01 years, the favorite Trampoline unit for schools 
and colleges. Large 6 x 12 foot performing area. The choice of 


professionals and amateurs for durability, performance and safety. 
Performing Area: 6 ft. x 12 ft. 

Frame Size: 9 ft. x 15 ft. x 36 in. high 

Folded Size: 9 ft. x 1 ft. x 5 ft. 11 in. high on roller stand. 

Gym Master Trampolines meet ALL specifications for AAU, 


NCAA and all other competition! 


Gym Master Trampolines-Built Better Where it Counts Most! 


TODAY- GYM MASTER CO. 


waive FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG exclusive sales 
for products of FENNER-HA MIL TON Corp. 


AND PRICE LIST! 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET - ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 
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Attend the 1962 
AAHPER National Convention 


held in cooperation with the 
Midwest District Association 


\ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Friday, April 6 to Tuesday, April 10 


HOTEL AND MOTEL RATES 


(Be sure to request a selection of rates as this will aid in 
making your assignment in your designated hotel or motel.) 


HOTELS Single Double Twin Dormitory Suites 
. Netherland Hilton $8.25-$16.00 $13.00-$16.50 $14.50-$22.50 $3.50 per person $30.00 and up 


for 4 or more 


. Sheraton Gibson $6.00-$9.00 $9.00-$12.50 $12.00-$19.00 $32.50 and up 


. Sinton $6.00-$1 1.00 $9.00-$14.50 $12.00-$15.00 $3.50 per person $22.00 and up 
for 4 or more 


. Terrace Hilton $12.75, $19.50 $17.00, $23.00 $40.00 and up 
. Broadway Hotel $5.50-$7.50 $6.50-$9.00 $7.50-$10.00 
. Metropole $6.00-$8.50 $9.00-$12.00 $9.50-$15.00 
. Pick-Fountain Square $5.00-$8.75 $7.00-$10.75 $9.75-$12.25 
. Cincinnatian $5.00, $6.00 $6.00, $7.00 $7.00, $8.00 


MOTELS (about 15 minutes from Netherland Hilton) 


Cincinnati Travelodge $10.00 $14.00 $16.00 $20.00 for 4 


Town Center Motel $10.00 $14.00 $16.00 $18.00 for 3 
$20.00 for 4 


HOTEL RESERVATION FOR NATIONAL AAHPER CONVENTION, APRIL 6-10, 1962 
TO: Chairman, Housing Committee, AAHPER National Convention 
915 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please make selection of three hotels or motels in order of preference. If unable to accept, hotel selected will refer your application to cooperat- 


ing hotel or motel listed. 
Choice of hotel or motel |. 3. 


Please reserve the following: 
Single room Double room (twin bed) 
Rate _. to Rate to 
Double room Other (specify) 
Rate ......... Rate to 
Arrival date Time of arrival Departure date 


Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES OF ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED): 


Name Address Arrival Departure 


(If more space is required attach additional list. Designate pairings for double rooms.) 
YOUR NAME = Institution 
Address 
Hotel should send confirmation to: Name 
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AMERICA 


e SAFEST DESIGNED- 


Prevents injuries 


e QUALITY CONSTRUCTED 


—Maintenance free 


PREMIER offers THE most 
complete line of gym mats — in 
many colors, any size, any price — 
to meet any requirement —ele- 
mentary schools through college. 


WRESTLING MATS APPARATUS MATS 
¢ TUMBLING MATS ¢ WALL MATS « JUDO MATS 


For additional information 
write for free catalog or 

contact your nearest 
PREMIER 
Distributor. 


THLETIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION, RIVER VALE, NEW JERSEY 


COVER STORY 

The picture on our cover shows one of 
the early basketball games. as played in 
1892 at Springfield College, the birth- 
place of this American contribution to 
world sports. The game was originated 
in 1891 by James A. Naismith, the physi- 
eal director of the YMCA Training 
School in Springfield. 

Dr. Naismith developed a new indoor 
sport for wintertime and specifically de- 
vised ways to eliminate roughness. The 
goal was to be a box raised above play- 
er’s heads. The day Naismith wanted to 
introduce the new sport in his physical 
education classes, the boxes were not 
available and so two peach baskets were 
nailed to each end of the gymnasium as 
substitutes. These were the inspiration 
for the game’s name—basketball. It be- 
came immediately popular as an indoor, 
winter sport; interest and participation 
expanded rapidly. It is now recognized 
as a major sport both in this country 
and internationally. 

The vision of one man ereated the 
game of basketball, and basketball en- 
thusiasts are now creating a permanent 
memorial to Dr. Naismith in the form of 
the Basketball Hall of Fame in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. This project, initi- 
ated by the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches, has among its pur- 
poses the following: to honor James 
Naismith; to honor the great players, 
coaches, and contributors to the game; 
to provide a museum and library; and 
to help develop leadership. 


Commemorative Stamp 
The promi- 
nence of bas- 
ketball and its 
unique position 
as an Ameri- 
can invention 
have been rec- 
ognized with a 
commemorative 
4-cent stamp 
issued this 
month by the 
U. S. Post Of- 
fice Depart- 
ment. The 
stamps pays 
honor to bas- 
ketball by 
marking the centenary of the birth of Dr. 
Naismith. To be printed in brown, the 
stamp features an upstretched hand, a 
basketball, and a net, with Naismith’s 
name reading upwards on the left. Meas 
uring 0.84 by 1.44 inches, it will be re- 
leased in panes of 50. 


October Cover 


The archers shown on last month’s 
cover were photographed at the Teela- 
Wooket Archery Camp, Roxbury, Ver- 
mont. The photograph (by Dave Crow- 
ley) was provided by Myrtle Miller, di- 
rector of the Teela-Wooket Archery 
Camp. 


athlete's foot with 
ONOX 


skin toughener 


Footsprayer cuts cost to 1/10 cent per treatment 


One tredtment with footmat costs about 1/5 cent 


Skin specialists say the best way to pre- 
vent Athlete’s Foot is to increase the 
skin’s resistance to fungus growth*. 
That’s what Onox does. It keeps your 
feet as tough and healthy as your hands. 
Used by clubs, schools, and over 70% 
of the largest U. S. companies for the 
treatment and prevention of Athlete’s 
Foot. 


*American Pub. Health Assoc., Oct. 15, 1954 


@ TRY ONOX 60 DAYS AT OUR RISK 


If not satisfied, you owe us nothing. 
Full details on request. 


@ FREE FOLDER 


Write for “Facts on Athlete’s Foot” 
including medical opinions. 


ONOX ING. 
Dept. E, 121 Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Warehouses: Murray Hill, N. J. © Cleveland 
New Orleans « Newark, Calif. 
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4 , . by the makers of the famous BALL- BOY tennis machine 


READY-NET 
Portable .. . with telescoping posts 


QUICK! SIMPLE! SOLVES MANY GYM PROBLEMS! 
RE-B@UND-NET 4 huge rebound net surface that obsoletes all backboards. 


Perfect for hit, catch and throw — “The Timing is Right”. For tennis, volley- 
ball, soccer, lacrosse, field hockey and baseball . . . gives a natural game 
interval which provides ‘get ready’ time for next ball. To control length 
and speed of ball rebound, simply tilt frame to any angle and 
vary net tension. Use in gym — it’s silent; and on any flat surface outdoors 
— it’s weatherproof. Lightweight, self-standing, easily portable, always 
ready for instant use — in small areas, too! Folds flat against wall. 10’ high 
and either 10’ or 20’ long. 


EP? EAD Y-/V, ET Lightweight, portable, self-standing game unit obsoletes 


all gym standards. Consists of two telescoping posts on a single 30’ base. 
Nets can always be kept strung and ready for use. Adjusts instantly for 
volleyball, badminton and tennis. Nets are always perfectly tensioned-straight 
and tight. Collapsible — may be stored flat against any wall. Just pick up 
the entire unit (with the net always strung) and place anywhere on floor - 
no bolting standards to floor . . . no toppling posts, no sagging 
nets, no scratched floors. Weatherproof — leave it outdoors. Adjustable 
— 10’ to 30’ long; 3’ to 8 high. Also perfect as portable fencing for crowd 
control. 


BALL-BOY co. INC. 
26 Milburn Road, Bronxville, N. Y. DEerfield 7-0047 


SEND COUPON NOW Please send full details on your ( ) Re-Bound-Net ( ) Ready-Net 


OR PHONE FOR DETAILS! 
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BASIC ISSUES 


est Virginia University, Morgantown 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


“Who should teach physical education in the elementary grades (1-6) 
—the classroom teacher or a specialist?” 


Physical education is essential for all elementary children. It should be taught 
by teachers with sufficient preparation to do the job. Some schools use special 
teachers ; many use classroom teachers with supervisory services provided by “physical 


education specialists.” 


The controversy of specialists vs. classroom teachers has long 


been with us; perhaps it is time to end the discussion and promote (1) physical edu- 
cation for all elementary children (2) taught by qualified personnel. 


Gwendolyn Drew, professor of physical 
education, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, says: The question really 
is: in our schools, how can we teach the 
love of motor activity at the behavior 
level in order to counteract the love of 
inactivity brought about by the excel- 
lent teaching techniques of our auto- 
mated society? The answer is one which 
challenges us to improve the skills of our 
specialists ! 

Voluntary participation of the indi- 
vidual in motor activities for a lifetime 
is not based on intellectual concepts 
alone. The attitudes must be a part of 
the emotional being from birth, kindled 
with careful teaching during the elemen- 
tary school years. They should emerge 
as a vital need in secondary school 
youth and in the adult who has pursued 
education in our schools. 

In a free society the will to exercise 
for one’s own good is a responsibility 
of the individual; in a state-oriented 
society individuals of all ages are exer- 
cised. In both ideologies the physiologi- 
eal benefits are known. 

The question of the physical fitness of 
our youth for ultimate service to man 
and country has always been discussed 
at the national level. Today, in terms 
of the health needs of people for the 
work of the free world, there is urgency. 
This is not a situation which can be 
left to chance. Our climbing equipment 
on playgrounds are not substitutes for 
trees; they are hard, round bars for 
exercise. Our black-tops are not grass 
substitutes but hard surfacing for to- 
day’s life-play. Our individual and dual 
activities, our group and team games, 
are for the learnings inherent in individ- 
ual and group effort. The physical and 
mental problems solved through these 
techniques are actual lessons of life. 

Are you, as a reader of this column, 
willing to trust this important part of 
our total plan of education to any person 
but the very best? This is the era of 
team teaching. A specialist who works 
directly with children in physical educa- 
tion belongs on the team. 


The members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 
say: The answer can be given both ideal- 
istically and realistically in these words 
—the classroom teacher. However, after 
such a brief, simple answer, the expla- 
nation of necessary help for the elass- 
room teacher is long and complicated. 


The classroom teacher needs the help 
of a special physical education consul- 
tant to provide assistance in planning, 
conducting, and evaluating the individual 
class program in physical education. 
With the benefit of such stimulus and 
motivation, the classroom teacher is the 
one who will do the best job in physical 
education at the elementary level. It is 
the teacher who sets the stage (environ- 
ment) for learning, helps pupils set 
realistic goals, and sees that these goals 
are attained. The classroom teacher sees 
each pupil in a variety of learning situa- 
tions, observes the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each pupil, and thus is in the 
best position to assist learning intellec- 
tually, physically, and socially. There is 
ample evidence compiled through re- 
search to show that children of ages 5 
through 11 (grades kindergarten through 
6) learn more efficiently and effectively 
when a few adults, rather than several, 
give leadership within one school day. 

The cost of supplying adequate con- 
sultative help for teachers is a factor 
for consideration. Financially, districts 
will be able to furnish consultants long 
before they can furnish special teachers 
of physical education. One consultant, 
working with all the teachers in the 
school, represents better educational 
practice at less expense than employing 
two to four teachers who take over when 
it is time for physical activity. By pro- 
viding such a consultant, coordination 
and direction ean be given to the instrue- 
tional program of the entire elementary 
school. Planned programs of physical 
education with progression carried on 
from grade to grade are assured also. 


The classroom teacher needs to observe 
the boys and girls under his direction in 
all learning situations. By observing 
each boy and girl react to the various 
environs, testing acquired skills, and not- 
ing patterns of behavior that indicate 
strengths and weaknesses, the teacher 
can do a superior job of teaching each 
student. The entire school curriculum 
is more meaningful both to the teacher 
and to the pupil when the physical edu- 
cation period can be used as a labora- 
tory for practicing healthful living, pat- 
terns of group membership and leader- 
ship, and the responsibilities of good 
citizenship and as a laboratory for put- 
ting to a physical test the desire and 
will to do one’s best. 

Ideally, a consultant or supervisor of 
physical education should be provided in 
each large elementary school or one in 
every two medium-sized elementary 
schools, There should be available at 
all times a person who is a resource 
leader and a consultant, a person who 
has the know-how to help the teacher 
and groups of children perform, within 
their ability and their interest, the physi- 
eal education activities that best suit 
their needs. In a school housing kinder- 
garten and grades 1 through 8, physical 
education teachers for grades 7 and 8 
should be given time for supervisory 
assistance for the teachers in the kinder- 
garten and grades 1 through 6. 

However, of equal importance, and 
usually a necessary preliminary step 
toward the ideal, is the establishment of 
consultive help in physieal education 
in every school district within each state. 
In this manner, programs of physical 
education from kindergarten through 
high school are coordinated as to sequen- 
tial activities. Thus, aided by consultive 
help, the classroom teacher in the ele- 
mentary school is the logical person to 
teach physical education. 


Lucille Hill, Public Schools, Portland, Ore- 
gon, says: Who should teach physical 
education is not as important as why it 
should be taught. Both the physical edu- 
cation teacher and the classroom teacher 
should recognize the opportunities which 
the physical education program offers to 
the child and the place of the physical 
education program in a_ well-balanced 
school curriculum. 

It is the classroom teacher who, in 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 


Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide postage. 
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THE TRAMPOLINE OFFERS SAFE AND WORTH- 
WHILE ACTIVITY for your physical education pro- 
gram. Be sure that you and the rest of the staff are 
| up-to-date on the latest safety and teaching techniques 
which are discussed and illustrated in the Teaching Aids 
from Nissen. The Nissen series cn rebound tumbling, 
illustrated above, offers practical help in each of the 
areas covered. The Mini-Tramp book, for example, 
deals extensively in safety, demonstration work, and 
contains detailed lesson plans for a beginning two week 
instructional unit using this versatile piece of equip- 


If you have any specific 
questions regarding re- 


bound tumbling or gym- 
nastics, let our staff of 
qualified experts help you. 


FOR REBOUND TUMBLING 


FROM 


NISSEN 


ment. “What You Should Know About Rebound Tum- 
bling,” is a pamphlet which will answer your questions 
concerning educational values, safety, space utilization, 
and per-pupil-costs. 

Let the Nissen Educational Department help you gain 
the most from your program. Use the handy coupon 
below to send for your teaching aids. They are listed 
FREE or at our cost. Also be sure to send for our new 
school catalog, for if it’s equipment you need . . . we 
make the best! World’s largest manufacturer of gym- 
nasium apparatus. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Please send us the Teaching Aids checked below. Enclosed is a check for $. -| 
| 
CO P.£. & Rebound Tumbling...................... $1.50 [J What You Should Know About | 

Safety and Rebound Tumbling..............-. $1.00 Rebound Tumbling FREE 
(0 The Mini-Tramp for Rebound [J Illustrated Wall FREE | 
Tumbling .... $1.00 (1 Teaching Guide ................. FREE | 


SERVICE 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL ‘EDUCATION-RECREATION 


[CD Diving & Rebound Tumbling 


Textbook, Two Seconds of Freedom........ 
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many parts of the country, is assuming 
the task of teaching physical education 
to the elementary school child. Who is 
better qualified to understand the indi- 
vidual child and aid him in taking part 
in the total schoo] program? 

When the classroom teacher directs 
the physical education program, this 
activity comes out of the gymnasium 
and in from the playground where it 
has been in isolation for years. It can 
now be an integral part of all education 
to the great advantage of the child. The 
teacher, too, may have a decided advan- 
tage in being able to see the child in 
play, as many behavior patterns will be 
revealed which might otherwise escape 
notice. The rapport which can be 
established between the child and the 
teacher cannot be minimized. Sympa- 
thetic adult understanding is the factor 
which may cause the channeling of a 
child’s dynamic drives toward activity 
into acceptable social avenues. 

It is recognized that the classroom 
teacher is a very busy person. He may 
teo often neglect those phases of the cur- 
riculum in which he feels less secure and 
stress those phases in which he feels more 
comfortable. If care is not taken, some 
instruction and experiences become in- 
cidental as well as accidental. Physical 
education in too many instances may 
become nothing more than a free play 
period, a rest period, or a recess period. 
It is much too easy to give children a 
ball, a bat, or a jump rope and let them 

0. 
: It is not any more unreasonable to 


expect the classroom teacher to be pre- 


pared in physical education activities 
than it is to expect him to be prepared 
to teach reading, arithmetic, social stud- 
ies, or any other facet of the elementary 
school program. Physical education 
should be a part of his total training. 
One or two random courses are not suffi- 
cient, and the teacher education institu- 


AAHPER Physical Fitness 
Test Norms for College Stu- 
dents are now available for 
testing and scoring young adults 
18-30 years old. Over 2200 col- 


lege men and 4800 women were 
included in the total sample from which 
the percentile scores were developed. 
These test norms are available in multi- 
ples of 25 (25 for $1.00) from AAHPER. A 


copy of the college norms is bound into the 


newly-revised 1961 Youth Fitness Test Manual, 
now priced at 75¢. Order your Test Manual and send 


for the free catalog of other fitness materials from 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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tions should be held responsible. There 
has been, for too long, a separation be- 
tween physical education and other areas 
of learning. If there is a fault in the 
training of the classroom teacher, there 
is also a fault in the training of the 
physical education teacher, since there 
are few physical education majors who 
understand the total school program. 

If the classroom teacher is equipped, 
as he should be, to teach physical educa- 
tion activities, they should be taught by 
him, at least in the first six grades. As 
the activities become more highly organ- 
ized and skilled, they should be taken 
over by the physical education teacher 
who has a major in physical education. 


Arthur Buehler, director, Bureau of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreational 
Services, Board of Education, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, says: To decide who shall teach 
physical education in the elementary 
schools, we must first determine the kind 
of program necessary in these schools. 
The President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness states that “an effective school pro- 
gram provides basic instruction in vig- 
orous activities and opportunity for par- 
ticipation for all students, regardless of 
age, sex, and physical ability.” The basis 
of such a program, however, is not sim- 
ply these principles, but the qualified 
leadership which ean put them into ef- 
fect. The development of physical skills, 
the use of progressive resistive exercises 
involving increased work loads for long- 
er periods, the development of endur- 
ance, flexibility, and strength—these and 
other procedures to physical fitness can 
only be accomplished under the leader- 
ship of a qualified teacher of health and 
physical education. This teacher, in ad- 
dition to having a broad experience and 
preparation in health and physical edu- 
cation, must have a basic foundation in 
elementary school education. With such 
a background, he will be able to provide 
a comprehensive and thoroughly planned 
program of physical activities for chil- 
dren from the first through the sixth 
grade. He is a specialist who can suit 
these activities to the needs of individ- 
uals or groups of children. 

Can the classroom teacher offer such a 
program in physical education? An en- 
ricked program in health and physical 
fitness is based on regularly taught ac- 
tivities under the guidance of a teacher 
who is vitally interested in the physical 
well-being of every child. The classroom 
teacher cannot be expected to carry out 
such an order on his own. He needs 
the assistance and supervision of a spe- 
cialist trained in this field. Without 
this leadership, he might be unable to 
motivate his pupils; he might be unable 
to offer a variety of physical activities; 
he might not provide regular instruc- 
tion—or he simply might not be inter- 
ested in providing the enriched type of 
program which our pupils need. But 
the classroom teacher, working under the 


direction of a specialist, can make an 
essential contribution to carrying out 
those principles which the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness has established 
as our goals. 


Edwina Jones, supervisor, elementary phys- 
ical education, Cleveland Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio, says: The terminology 
generally accepted in this discussion 
needs attention. Physical education in 
the school program has too long been 
ealled a “special” subject implying privi- 
leges and extra considerations. Each sub- 
ject in the curriculum is important; each 
is valued to the degree to which it en- 
riches the lives of boys and girls. Re- 
cently, the American Association of 
School Administrators presented a reso- 
lution which reads, “We believe in a 
well-balanced school curriculum in which 
physical education, music, art, and oth- 
ers in a similar category are included 
side by side with other important sub- 
jects.” 

It would seem logical then to state 
that there should be no designations such 
as “special” and “classroom” for elemen- 
tary school teachers. The answer to the 
question, “Who shall teach?” is not an 
either/or answer, in my opinion. Rath- 
er, the teacher should be: 

1. A person who, by virtue of having 
acquired professional training and edu- 
eation, is qualified to utilize the princi- 
ples of teaching which are recognized 
to be the same regardless of the content 
to be taught. 

2. A person who chooses the elemen- 
tary field because he likes and under- 
stands children and believes sincerely 
that elementary school teaching is as 
important to him as secondary and col- 
lege teaching or coaching athletic teams 
is to someone else. 

3. A person who remembers that he 
is teaching boys and girls and not physi- 
eal activities, believing that physical ac- 
tivities, while they are essential for every 
young child’s optimum growth and de- 
velopment, do not of themselves ensure 
desirable results; one who observes the 
way children participate, their attitudes 
toward and reactions to physical educa- 
tion activities. 

4. A person who realizes that oppor- 
tunities for social growth ean be pro- 
vided through physical education activi- 
ties as children learn to share, take turns, 
consider the rights of others, develop a 
sense of responsibility, and abide by 
rules. 

5. A person who will continue to 
demonstrate enthusiastic interest in his 
profession and will seek help and guid- 
ance in planning and following through. 
The administrator, supervisor, consult- 
ant, itinerant teacher, and parents will 
share this responsibility. 

“Who shall teach?” It may be the 
classroom teacher. It could be the spe- 
cial teacher. It should be a person in- 
terested in the welfare of boys and girls. 
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PROTECTION 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


YOUR AAHPER SPONSORED DISABILITY PLAN PAID MORE THAN 
$36,000°° IN BENEFITS TO INSURED MEMBERS DURING THE 
FIRST 8 MONTHS OF 1961, PROVIDING NEEDED CASH IN TIMES 
OF EMERGENCY. 


A NEW ENROLLMENT CAMPAIGN Is NOW IN PROGRESS AND THIS 
IMPORTANT COVERAGE IS STILL AVAILABLE. WHY NOT JOIN THE 
NEARLY 2,000 OF YOUR FELLOW MEMBERS ALREADY ENROLLED IN THIS 
LOW COST PLAN. MAKE SURE YOU'LL BE PROTECTED FROM A FINANCIAL 
SQUEEZE IF YOU SHOULD BECOME SICK OR HURT AND UNABLE TO WORK. 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL MUTUAL OF OMAHA OFFICE OR RETURN THE 
COUPON BELOW FOR FULL DETAILS OF THIS OUTSTANDING PLAN OF 


PROTECTION —BUT DO IT TODAY....... YOU MAY NEED IT 
TOMORROW! 
MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
P.0. BOX 1298 ASSOCIATION GROUP DEPT. 


| 

| 

OMAHA 1, NEBRASKA 
| AM INTERESTED IN LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE DISABILITY INSURANCE | 
HPER 

| 

| 


PROGRAM OF AAHPE 


Mutual Benefit Health G Accident Association NAME 


HOME OFFICE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION | 
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Ninth Annual Conference of State 
Inter-Agency Committees for Recreation 


GEORGE H. GROVER 


With the theme “Shrinking Space 
and Exploding Population—Implica- 
tions for Recreation” to challenge 
them, delegates to the Ninth Annual 
Conference of State Inter-Agency Com- 


’ mittees for Recreation met at Bear 


Mountain Inn in the Palisades Inter- 
state Park, New York, on May 23-25, 
1961. Eighty-three persons, from 10 
states and the District of Columbia, 
placed emphasis on how to get success- 
ful action in relation to the theme— 
planning, securing, developing, and 
using education and inter-agency co- 
operation. 


Low Cost/Growing 
Sport Programs for 
Both Men and Women 


For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. National and 
international associations. 
Castello uniforms are KADOKAN 
APPROVED. Specially made for 
the taller American figure. 


FENCING TOO! We are the 


largest importers and manufactur- 
ers of fencing equipment in the 
Americas. 

Write for Free Catalogs 


CASTELLO 


JUDO /KARATE & FENCING EQUIPMENT 
30 E. 10th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. since 1914 


Send for your brochure on 
THE ARCHERY TRAINING CENTER 
OF THE WORLD 
to: 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Miller 
67 Old Stone Church Road 
Upper Saddle River, N. J. 


The Conference Committee itself 
exemplified state inter-agency coopera- 
tion. The Honorable Nelson A. Rock- 
efeller, governor of New York State, 
served as honorary chairman; Harold 
G. Wilm, conservation commissioner, 
and James E. Allen, commissioner of 
education, were co-chairmen. The Pro- 
gram Committee had representatives 
from the State Departments of Com- 
merce, Conservation, Correction, and 
Edueation. 


Five Sessions on Major Issues 


The first of the five general sessions 
offered some major issues for en- 
lightenment and further consideration. 
Speakers were Carl O. Gustafson of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, Marion Clawson of the 
Resources for the Future, Ine., and 
George D. Stoddard, chancellor of New 
York University. 

Following these keynote speakers, 
the remaining sessions dealt with more 
specific areas. The Land Acquisition 
and Organization Session started in 
California and ended in New York. 
Elmer C. Aldrich, chief, Division of 
Recreation, California State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, discussed 
the California Public Outdoor Re- 
creation Plan. He read a letter from 
California’s Governor Edmund C. 
Brown to Governor Rockefeller extend- 
ing greetings and best wishes for 
progress in the field of recreation in 
the state of New York. 

Harold G. Wilm, state conservation 
commissioner, and members of his 
Department told about the $75 million 
bond issue passed by New York State 
voters. In addition to the program for 
park-land acquisition at the state level, 
the bond proposition includes the con- 
cept of state grants in aids to munici- 
palities for the acquisition of park 
land. 


Meeting Recreation Needs 


“Planning,” the title for the third 
session, was aptly handled by Claude 
B. Friday, assistant deputy commis- 
sioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce; A. K. Morgan, 
general manager, Palisades Interstate 


Dr. Grover served as conference direc- 
tor for the State Inter-Agency Commit- 
tees for Recreation. He is director of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment’s Division of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 


Park Commission; George D. Butler, 
National Recreation Association; Sidney 
B. Tankel of the Regional Planning 
Association of Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and New York; and Hugh Pomeroy, 
Westchester County Department of 
Planning. 

The session on “Using Natural Re- 
sources” enabled members of the New 
York State Correction Department, the 
Division for Youth, and the Conserva- 
tion Department to discuss inter-agency 
cooperation in the development and 
utilization of camp sites on state park 
property. Julian Smith, director of 
the AAHPER Outdoor Education Pro- 
ject, discussed the progress and ulti- 
mate designs of the Project through- 
out the United States. 

The “Edueation” session included 
presentations by Jay B. Nash, execu- 
tive secretary, New York State As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion and Recreation and Harlan B. 
Brumsted, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Conservation Association. 

The final session dealt with “Inter- 
Agency Cooperation.” Simon MeNeely, 
U. S. Office of Education, told of the 
operations of the Federal Inter-Agency 
Committee on Recreation. Joseph 
Prendergast, executive director, Na- 
tional Reereation Association, charged 
the group with strengthening and im- 
proving the inter-agency field to best 
meet the growing need for wholesome 
recreation. 

Reaction and Anulysis 

Conference reactors, who commented 
on speakers’ remarks, represented 
federal, state, and county forests, park 
and recreation agencies, education de- 
partment and State University profes- 
sional personnel, architects and plan- 
ning consultants, and _ professional 
organizations interested in conserva- 
tion and recreation. 

During the coneluding session, a 
telegram from Governor John B. 
Swainson of Michigan inviting the 
delegates to hold the Tenth Annual 
Conference in Michigan in 1962 was 
read and unanimously accepted. 

In retrospect, all reports indicate the 
conference was singularly successful. 
This was due primarily to the high 
caliber of speakers on the program 
and the enthusiastic participation in 
diseussions by the conferees. Although 
only certain aspects of recreation were 
diseussed because of time limitations, 
there was an acute awareness that 
practically every branch of govern- 
ment at the federal, state, and local 
levels has a vital role to play in the 
broad spectrum of recreation, and there 
is a continuing and increasing need 
for inter-agency cooperation as one 
of the most fruitful ways to achieve 
effective and efficient utilization of 
natural and human résources in meet- 
ing the challenge of “Shrinking Space 
and Exploding Population” in the years 
ahead. * 
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STANDARD ATLAS ENSOLITE: 


e Made of new closed-cell plastic foam 
that gives TRIPLE ordinary shock ab- 
sorbency. 


e Vinyl coated. Completely sanitary. No 
dirt or moisture can sink in. 


e Lightweight. Handles or wall pad 
sleeves available for easy storage. 


e Only odorless Ensolite used. 


e Economical to buy and use—saves 
injuries, 


e Available in 10 stock sizes and styles 
at reduced prices, for prompt delivery. 


SMART 
SCHOOL DOLLARS 
BACK THE CHAMP: 
THE ATLAS 
ENSOLITE MAT 


Check these reasons why: 


DELUXE ATLAS ENSOLITE: 


e The finest available. 


e 50% additional coating of the finest 
vinyl for extra strength, longer life and 
lower maintenance. 


e Made only from highest quality 
selected sheets of Ensolite. 


e Carries the famous Atlas Certified 
Guarantee. 


e@ Available in many colors with or with- 
out handles or wall pad sleeves. 


Stretch your purchase dollars... invest 
in long wear, low maintenance with 
ATLAS ENSOLITE MATS: THE FINEST 
SCHOOL VALUE IN THEIR FIELD. Write 
or call us collect today for complete de- 
tails you and your Board will be glad 
to know. 


ATLAS 
ENSOLITE: 


Ps 
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NOMINATIONS FOR AAHPER AWARDS 


are due on November 15. Deadline for 
nominations for AAHPER officers (to 
serve during 1963-64) are due on 
December 15. Complete details about 
crigeria for selection and address 

of committee members to whom nomina- 
tions should be sent appear on pages 

8, 10, and 12 of the September JOURNAL. 


TWO ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES MET IN OCTOBER 
at AAHPER headquarters to work on 
their special assignments: the 
Association Survey Team, headed by 
Cc. L. Brownell, and the Committee to 
Constantly Reexamine the Structure and 
Functions of the AAHPER, with Hester 
Beth Bland as chairman. Also in 
Washington on official business were 
the Association's parliamentarian, 

Ray 0. Duncan, to confer on consti- 
tutional matters; King McCristal, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, on 
budget revisions; and President Arthur 
S. Daniels and President-Elect Anita 
Aldrich, who met with representatives 
from the Associated Exhibitors. 


AAHPER ANNOUNCES WITH PLEASURE 
that the Edward C. Hough and Mary 
Hough Kimble Foundation has granted 
funds for use by the Outdoor Education 
Project. The Foundation's special 
grant of $13,500 is to be used for 
four specific projects: outdoor 
education consultants, a pilot 
program in outdoor education, 
fellowships, and a national conference 
on outdoor classrooms. The funds are 
in addition to the regular support 
for the Outdoor Education Project 
received from the Daisy Manufacturing 
Company, Associated Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers, and Sporting Arms and 
Ammunition Manufacturers Institute. 


AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE SCHOOL 
Health Education Study undertaken by 
AAHPER has recently been selected. 
Members are: Herman E. Hilleboe, 

M.D., chairman, commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Health; 
Granville W. Larimore, M.D., secretary, 
deputy commissioner, New York State 
Department of Health, Albany, New York; 
Dr. Ruth Abernathy, professor of health 
education, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California; Dr. Forrest 

E. Conner, superintendent of schools, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota; Dr. Byron 


NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


Hansford, commissioner of education, 
State Department of Education, Denver, 
Colorado; John L. Reichert, M.D., 
Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Sara Louise 
Smith, professor and head of health 
education, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida; Dr. William 

K. Streit, director, Health and 
Safety Services, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ex officio members are: Donald W. 
Dukelow, M.D., American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. 
Clifford N. Jenkins, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois; Miss Elsa Schneider, Office 
of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C.; Carl A. Schultz, M.D., U.S. 
Public Healih Service, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C.; and Dr. William 
H. Creswell, Jr., AAHPER, staff 
liaison. 

The project is financed by a grant 
from the Samuel Bronfman Foundation 
of New York City. Elena M. Sliepcevich, 
professor of health education, on 
leave from The Ohio State University 
in Columbus, is director of the 
study. 


THE TENNIS WORKSHOP SPONSORED 


jointly by AAHPER and The United States 
Lawn Tennis Association, October 20-22, 
pooled the resources of some 25 of the 
nation's most competent tennis group 
instruction specialists. Held at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, the seminar 
produced a consolidation of expert 
thinking on the best possible methods 
for the teaching of tennis to begin- 
ner groups in the schools of America. 
The Joint Workshop Committee intends 
that the consensus of these specialists 
will help physical educators through 
local clinics and publications and 
ultimately improve the quantity and 
quality of tennis in this country. 


AAHPER'S HEALTH EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


Commission has received $2,850 from 

an anonymous donor, to help achieve 

its immediate objectives. A special 
meeting of the commission will be 

held this year, to work on a formal 
statement concerning the health 
education curriculum, its purposes 

and justification and to analyze 
successful health teaching experiences. 
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GYM UNIFORMITY 


Pays 12 wavs! 
“Leading Coaches, Health and Physical Education Directors, 


- outline these 12 Big Advantages of CHAMPION UNIFORMITY: 


1. HYGIENE: With uniform Champion apparelas a 
basis for checking, a program of periodic launder- 
ing of Gym Suits can be instituted and enforced. 


2. ADAPTABILITY: Champion's carefully de- 
signed Gym Suits meet all requirements of com- 
fort and appearance, create confidence. 


3. GROUP SPIRIT: Uniform Champion Gym 
Suits enhance group spirit, firmly establish morale 
and team activity. 


4. PERFORMANCE: Champion Gym Suits stim- 
ulate pride and enthusiasm so important to im- 
proved performance. 


5. GROUP CONTROL: Control is easier when a 
uniformly clothed Champion class responds as a 
group. 

6. HARMONY: Suitable Champion Gym Suits 
eliminate unnecessary clothing distractions. 


7. DEMOCRACY: Champion Gym Suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, help develop poise and 
diminish inferiority feelings. 


8. ECONOMY: Correctly designed, well made 
Champion Gym Suits outwear several average 
playwear suits or shorts. 


9. MODESTY: Champion Gym Suits are .care- 
fully designed for vigorous indoor, outdoor, and 
public activity. 


10. LOST CLOTHING: There's no more lost- 
and-found problem with a uniform Champion Gym 
Suit assigned directly to each student. 


11. REPUTATION: Enhance your school's repu- 
tation with smartly clad Champion physical educa- 
tion classes, especially important in joint activities 
with other schools. 


12. PRESTIGE: Uniform Champion 
Gym Suits reflect the good taste and 
efficiency of the Physical Education 
Director, his department, the School 
Administration, and make a favorable 
impression in the public eye. 


Champion offers a full line—the quality, the price and the 
uniformity you want and need—in Gym Suits and Physical 
Education Uniforms, including Sweat Suits and Girls’ 
Gym Uniforms. 


FREE! Gym suit SAMPLE! Champion will send you a free 
sample of T-Shirt and Gym Suit so that you can see exactly 
how a gym suit for your Physical Education classes will look 
with your own design and in your own school colors. This 
request must come from the Physical Education department, 
or school office, stating school color combinations, design, or 
nickname, and signed by a qualified teacher or school official. 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW 
CHAMPION GYM SUIT COMBINATIONS 


COMBINATION 1 
All White Gym Suit 
Style 78QS—White T-Shirt 
Style KEJ—White Gym Short 


A complete gym uniform, includ- 
ing your own school name and de- 
sign, for as little as $1.55 per suit. 


COMBINATION 2 


White short—pant in Colors 

Style 78QS—White T-Shirt 

Style KE/8—Gym Short in Colors 
A complete gym uniform, includ- 
ing your own school name and de- 
sign, for as little as $1.60 per suit. 


COMBINATION 3 


Gym Suit in Colors 

Style 84QS—T-Shirt in Colors 
Style KE/8—Gym Short in Colors 
A complete gym uniform, includ- 
ing your own school name and de- 
sign, for as little as $1.75 per suit. 


Write for Latest Catalog 


wy CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 


115 College Avenue, Rochester 7, New York 


FROM YARN TO 
FINISHED PRODUCT 


DIRECT! 
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Looking Forward To The 


EDITORIAL 


Professional Preparation Conference 


The great hope of our future is in the kind of profes- 
sional preparation programs that we provide. We be- 
lieve it is a major Association responsibility to do all 
we can to see that every program is the best one possible. 
Probably no other area has greater significance. 

Our previous national conferences have been helpful 
in advancing standards in a positive direction. We are 
now looking forward to the January 6-12 conference to 
set the stage for the next decade. 

The purpose of this conference is to improve profes- 
sional preparation in health and safety education, physi- 
eal education and athletics, recreation and outdoor edu- 
cation, at the undergraduate level and the first phase of 
graduate study. It will center around the seven major 
areas for which standards and evaluation guides have 
been developed by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. These are objectives of 
professional education, organization and administration, 
student personnel, faculty, curriculum, professional 
laboratory experiences, and facilities and instructional 
material. These standards and guides are used when an 
institution is seeking accreditation. 

Several important results are anticipated. The guide- 
lines suggested will serve as an instrument in relating 
our programs more effectively to general accreditation 
procedures, particularly those of the NCATE. While a 
creative approach to professional preparation is sought, 
it is not simple to write this into workable recommenda- 
tions. However, we can anticipate the development of 
a forward-looking and adaptable blueprint which will 
lend itself to planning individualized programs and will 
encourage research and experimentation. 

An attempt will be made to strike the fine balance 
between setting forth gpecific, measurable standards and 
encouraging flexibility. Emphasis will tend to be on 
describing competencies expected of the beginning teach- 
er and the experiences he needs to succeed, rather than 
on listing courses and credits. 

Thoughtful attention will be given to how the specialty 
areas best relate in the preparation phase. An approach 
which stresses competencies can be expected to come to 
some vital and useful suggested patterns for resolving 
this question. 

A great deal of advance work is being carried on in 
preparation for the conference. Division committees 
are at work gathering material and writing position 
papers that will form the basis of discussions. Partici- 
pants will spend most of the time in small groups re- 
viewing and rewriting the prepared materials. The con- 
ference will meet each day in general sessions to hear 
outstanding leaders in professional preparation and to 
utilize the knowledge and experience available through 
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the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, and the NCATE. Other 
general sessions will be devoted to group reporting and 
general discussions. 

Selection of the participants from so many able and 
competent people has been difficult. However, from a 
large group of outstanding leaders, the committee has 
invited 125 people whose knowledge and experience 
can be drawn upon and who have demonstrated dis- 
tinguished leadership in professional preparation. 

Initial planning for this conference began at the 75th 
Anniversary Convention and is closely related to the 
farsighted step taken at this time regarding NCATE 
accreditation. The AAHPER Board of Directors and 
Representative Assembly designated the NCATE, be- 
ginning in 1964, as the official accrediting agency for 
professional preparation in our specialty fields. 

This action included the requirement that after June 1, 
1964, only graduates of NCATE accredited institutions 
having a bachelor’s or advanced degree with a major or 
minor in one or more areas of our concern would be 
eligible for membership. <A fuller discussion appears in 
Arthur Esslinger’s article on professional preparation, 
cited with other pertinent references on page 80. 

There have been some questions raised regarding the 
membership status of personnel accredited by agencies in 
other fields. Both at the Atlantic City and Miami Beach 
conventions, the Board asked the Division Councils to 
examine the implications of this action and to make 
whatever recommendations they believe appropriate. 
When this has been done, the Board will be in a position 
to analyze and consider adjustments. Every effort will 
be made to keep members informed on this matter. 

At the national level it is our privilege to bring to- 
gether leaders in a national conference to improve pro- 
fessional preparation. State and district associations in 
turn may sponsor counterparts of the national confer- 
ence to relate the recommendations specifically to pro- 
grams in their areas. Many state and district associa- 
tions are already making plans for implementation of 
the conference. 

It is in the individual institution that the real outcomes 
of the conference will eventually be measured. Leaders 
in each institution will need to keep informed on this 
project and seek the cooperation of colleagues in secur- 
ing the strongest possible programs. They will need to 
bring together all interdisciplinary resources to produce 
the level of professional leadership to which the children, 
youth, and adults of America are entitled. 
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COACHES REPORT: MACGREGOR “SHUR-STAY’”’ 
FOOTBALL SHOES 


“This is the first low-cut 
shoe I’ve found which 

is really designed for 
football.” Jack Mollen- 
kopf, head football 
coach, Purdue University. 


“The new MacGregor “Shur-Stay” feature 
is practical, comfortable, and keeps 

the shoe on even with sharp 

cutting and hard digging.” 


No low-cuts were ever made with a design 
and feature as sensible as MacGregor’s 
“Shur-Stay.” This radically different and 
effective upper drops below the ankle bone 
on each side of the shoe, is high enough in 
front and back so that it cannot come off 
when laced properly. No gimmicks, no 
straps, no special laces; just good, sensible 
design. Identified by the sweeping white 
Vinyl binding which adds style—does a job, 
too, in preventing stretch. As Jack Mollen- 
kopf says, these are the first low-cuts de- 
signed especially for football. MacGregor 
low-cut football shoes with “Shur-Stay” are 
available now in 4 models from your Mac- 
Gregor dealer. See them today. 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK 
WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 
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___ Two approaches to the problem of providing individual attention and = 
_ improved instruction for pupils at various levels of physical performance 


Classes determined by fitness tests and teacher evaluation 


MARTIN J. FEELY 


Our experience with ability group- 
ing in physical education classes at 
Abraham Lineoln High School in 
Brooklyn has convinced us that this 
is a vast unexplored territory with 
prospects of satisfactions for both 
pupils and teachers in improved op- 
portunities, enriched appreciations, 
and many more meaningful achieve- 
ments. 

Ours is a large New York City 
school with an enrollment of about 
5,000 boys and girls, a staff of 20 
physical education teachers, and 
about 6 additional team coaches. 
Each period of the day brings about 
400 pupils, in 10 class sections, into 
the gymnasium areas and other 
facilities. 

In the past our pupils came to us 
in classes grouped according to 
school grade rather than in mixed 
grades and ages. This was not 
homogeneous grouping, however, be- 
cause pupils in the same school grade 
come in all shapes and sizes, most 
certainly with varying degrees of 
skill and different interests, and with 
widely divergent attitudes toward 
physical activities. 


Mr. Feely is chairman of the De- 
partment of Health and Physical 
Education and director of athletics 
at the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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Since we had three or four classes 
of the same grade in the same period 
we tried for many years some judici- 
ous shifting of pupils from one group 
to another to ease adjustment prob- 
lems. However, within the past few 
years we have been developing spe- 
cific units and areas of work in the 
various physical activities and sport 
skills and are confronted with in- 
creasing evidence that the individual 
who is markedly out of his skill 
level group (above or below) not 
only retards the group but makes 
little personal progress or achieve- 
ment. These difficulties became in- 
creasingly significant, because our 
classes function as completely sepa- 
rate groups, each with its own teach- 
er, in all activities of the program. 
The informal shifting and adjusting 
of groups did not solve the problems 
and often proved too little and too 
late. 


Criteria for Grouping 


In the fall of 1959, the boys’ staff 
began to experiment with ability 
grouping with the lower term pupils, 
9th and 10th year. We selected two 
major criteria for grouping: 


1. The teacher’s evaluation and 
judgment of the pupil after having 
him in elass for a full term. 


2. The pupil’s achievement scores 
on a range of physical skills tests. 
Each pupil was tested on some 10 
to 12 items each term (chinning, 


push-ups, apparatus stunts, track 
and field events, rope climb, tum- 
bling, baseball, football, soccer, or 
basketball skills). 

The pupil class cards already in 
use for recording final marks were 
used for classification purposes. 
When the teacher entered the mark 
for the end of the term, he also en- 
tered a classification index in one 
corner: #1, 2, or 3 with #2 repre- 
senting average skill and develop- 
ment for grade group, #1 below 
average, and #3 above average. 

For the new term, the ecards en- 
abled us to shift pupils into class 
sections which had been designated 
as #1, #2, or #3 groups. The pupils 
were not told about the new group- 
ing plan because we were not sure 
whether it might condition their 
attitudes. Since all adjustments 
were made before classes were per- 
manently established, pupils took it 
as a normal adjustment and equali- 
zation of class sections. We dis- 
covered, incidentally, that this first 
grouping was too coarse to equalize 
class sizes. For periods with too few 
pupils for a full #1 or #3 section, 
we reevaluated the #2 groups, shift- 
ing the marginal cases to the #1 or 
#3 groups. All classes were checked 
closely in the first week or two so 
that any errors in classificaton could 
be rectified. 

The first responses to the new 
grouping plan came from the teach- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Specific fitness groupings and a teacher-team approach 


EMILY W. SMITH, 
DOROTHY COOPER, 
and 
LINDA WATTLES 


At the Mattoon Senior High 
School, Mattoon, Illinois, 93 junior 
and senior girls were assigned by 
scheduling chance to three teachers 
for 55 minutes daily. A gymnasium 
and two baleonies 30’ x 90’ each, five 
tennis courts, archery and_ golf 
ranges, and two large playing fields 
were available to this group. Our 
problem was to provide a program 
with emphasis on improving physi- 
eal fitness to best suit the needs and 
capabilities of each girl, strength- 
ened by our particular teaching abili- 
ties, interests, experiences, and avail- 
able facilities. 


Fitness Tests Administered 

Our first step was to determine 
how to divide this class into three 
groups, and we decided to group the 
students by physical fitness levels— 
low, medium, and high. We accom- 
plished this with a series of tests in 
each of the following six areas: 
leg strength, arm strength, abdomin- 
al and back strength, endurance and 
power, balance and coordination, and 
agility and flexibility. 

Three tests were given to each girl 
to determine her first grouping for 
each of the six areas. The results of 
each test were scaled to determine 
the range for low, medium, and high. 
In this experiment, we did not prede. 
termine the numbers in each group. 
For example, in the leg strength 
area, there were 40 girls in the low 
group, 35 in the medium, and 18 in 
the high. 


The co-authors are instructors in 
the physical education program at 
the Mattoon Senior High School, 
Mattoon, Illinois. The study in staff 
utilization reported here was made 
possible through the project of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals (NEA) on team 
teaching. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


From the results of the testing in 
the first three weeks, the first group- 
ing for each of the six areas was 
determined. We were then able to 
try new methods of instruction by 
matching activities to skill level in 
each homogeneous physical fitness 
grouping. 


Suitable Activities Selected 


We found that an activity suited 
to the needs of each group was more 
successful than scheduling three lev- 
els of one sport simultaneously. For 
example, the low group in leg strength 
needed an activity which required 
extensive leg movement. Therefore, 
we chose relays and soccer type 
games as the activities. For the 
medium group, at a higher degree 
of leg strength development, we 
selected speedball and speed-a-way, 
which combine leg strength and hand- 
eye coordination. The high group 
played field hockey, because it re- 
quires not only leg strength but 
hand-eye coordination and the added 
responsibility of handling a hockey 
stick. 

After participating in a particu- 
lar group for three weeks, every girl 
was retested in that area and re- 
grouped according to standards es- 
tablished by the initial test results. 
The activity was continued for two 
more weeks. Unit grades were deter- 
mined by a combination of fitness 
grouping, written tests on the sched- 
uled activity, skill tests, and the 
teachers’ subjective evaluation of 
performance and attitude. 

We three teachers functioned as a 


team in teaching the three groups 
within the class period. Each took 
over the activity in which she was 
most capable, for each area of de- 
velopment. 


Teachers’ Skills Put to Work 


The program of activities was care- 
fully worked out, utilizing the spe- 
cial talents of each teacher and at 
the same time working toward the 
goal of improving physical fitness 
levels for each girl. For our first 
term, the program covered the items 
outlined in the chart which appears 
below. 

This method of instruction in- 
creased teacher planning and prep- 
arations, especially in the area of 
evaluation, as compared with the 
conventional method of teaching. We 
believe, however, that the time spent 
was profitable for both staff and 
students. 


Variety and Enthusiasm Increase 


From this type of program the 
students realized that their improve- 
ment depended entirely upon their 
own efforts and desire. They were 
trying to reach or maintain stand- 
ards set up by their own class per- 
formance. The group was able to 
participate in a wider variety of 
sports activities through this type of 
utilization of facilities and staff. We 
found that grouping encouraged 
more enthusiastic participation, be- 
cause all members of each group had 
similar abilities. During this pro- 
gram, each of us knew the potentials 

(Continued on page 67) 


PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 


Area 
Leg strength 


Low Group 


Running relays 
Soccer-type games 
Body conditioning 
Apparatus 
Rhythmic exercises 


Arm strength 
Abdominal and back 


strength 
Endurance and power Basketball drills 
and relays 
Balance and coordination Body conditioning 
Shuffleboard 
Trampoline 
Flexibility and agility Archery 


Medium Group High Group 


Speedball Field Hockey 
Speed-a-way 

Body conditioning Body conditioning 
Volleyball Paddle Tennis 


Rhythmic exercises Rhythmic exercises 


Groups rotated stunts, parallel! bars, and trampoline 


Basketball Basketball officiating 
Aerial darts Badminton 
Badminton skills 

Golf Tennis 
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The facts about 
THE ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


OF HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES 


RUSSELL M. EIDSMOE_ 


GREAT DEAL of guessing has been going on for 

many years in regard to the academic quality of 
athletes. It has been common among many, including 
teachers, to down-grade athletes’ scholastic efforts and 
abilities. It is often assumed that participation in 
athletic endeavors is either an invitation to low quality 
academic performance or that it attracts individuals who 
do not succeed academically. 

To gain objective information, a survey was made of 
the academic standing of the 12 members of each basket- 
ball team in the Iowa 1960-61 Boys’ Sub-State and State 
Tournaments. The schools involved in these tournaments 
were chosen because their practice periods and training 


The results of the survey clearly indicate that those 
who are participating in basketball and are capable of 
advancing far in athletic competition are above average 
in academic performance. The grade-point results for 
the 168 players in all courses enrolled averaged 2.566. 
The grade-point results for all the members of all the 
classes in which these players were enrolled averaged 
2.186. 

Iowa is one of the few states sanctioning interscho- 
lastie basketball games for girls. The same type of 
survey was made of the 12 team members of each girls’ 
basketball team in the Sub-State and State Tourneys. The 
results are not as conelsive, because only 8 of the 16 
schools completed the.r 1eports. However, the replies 
available show an even wider departure in academic per- 


Basketball players _ Entire class 

Teams grade average grade average 
lowa Senior Boys (74) 2.622 2.200 
lowa Junior Boys (57) 2.551 2.148 
lowa Sophomore Boys (29) 2.381 2.296 
lowa Freshman Boys (8) 2.406 2.531 
lowa Senior Girls (35) 3.104 2.317 
lowa Junior Girls (34) 2.884 2.270 
lowa Sophomore Girls (17) 2.468 2.300 
lowa Freshman Girls (10) 2.975 2.275 


season would be as intense as any in the state. The 
players would be representative of both small and large 
communities, thereby providing a good cross section. 

Schools were asked to report the grade average at the 
end of the first semester of the 1960-61 academic year 
for every player, for each course in which he was en- 
rolled, and also to give the grade average of the entire 
class for each course. 

Fourteen of the 16 schools turned in complete reports, 
thereby recording the results of 168 players out of a 
possible 192. The grades as reported by each of the 
schools were changed from a letter to a number system. 
The pattern followed by schools throughout the state was 
used in interpretation; under this system the transposi- 
tion was as follows: A = 4.0; B = 3.0;C = 2.0;D= 
1.0. 


Mr. Eidsmoe is head of the Department of Education 
and chairman of the Division of Social Science, Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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formance in favor of girls participating in athletics. The 
grade-point average for 96 basketball players was 2.887, 
whereas the grade-point average for all the rest of their 
classmates in the same courses was 2.288. 

These results strongly indicate that there is a need 
for us to revise our thinking or perhaps our prejudices. 
It is interesting to speculate about the implications. For 
example, does athletic participation such as state-level 
competition have a therapeutic value in developing a 
more wholesome interest in subject matter? Many are 
inclined to agree; others argue that these students might 
have shown an even higher academic standing if they 
had not given so much time to basketball. 

The survey does show very plainly that athletes such 
as basketball players who are highly competitive in their 
chosen sport are also above the average of their fellow 
students in academic performance, a point which in 
many cultural circles has been definitely denied or in 
doubt. * 
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AAHPER’s 
Newest 
Yearbook 


LEISURE AND THE SCHOOLS 


The Fourth Yearbook of the AAHPER examines a problem which is 
peculiar to life in the twentieth century—how to teach Americans to use 
wisely their increasing number of leisure hours. This is the first book 
written by educators and recreation leaders on the dynamic role the schools 
must play in educating today’s youth for tomorrow’s leisure. It sets forth 
blueprints for integrating education for leisure with the school program and 
presents solutions to the problems of programing, facilities, leadership, and 
administration. 

Leisure and the Schools was designed to serve a double function—as a 
text for training school recreation personnel and as a guideline to admini- 
strators and teachers with responsibilities for leisure-time education and 
recreation programs. The ten contributors to the yearbook are outstanding 
authorities on the public school’s contributions to educating for the 
worthwhile use of leisure time. 

The yearbook’s scope is best portrayed by a listing of the chapter head- 
ings: The Age of Leisure; The School and the Educative Community; 
Leisure Education in the Schools; The Recreation Educator; Afternoon and 
Evening Programs for Students (reprinted here); Planning a Full-Time 
Year-Round Program; Outdoor Education; Areas and Facilities; Adminis- 
trative Policies; Recreation and Community Development. Each chapter 
has a list of references for further reading. 

To introduce AAHPER members to the new yearbook, the JouRNAL is 
pleased to reprint excerpts from a chapter of Leisure and the Schools. 
The material selected for publication here is representative of the practical 
and specific information it includes. 


Yearbook Commission Contributors 


John L. Hutchinson, San Francisco State Col- Edward E. Bignell, Pasadena Board of Educa- 
lege, edifor tion 
Charles K. Brightbill, University of Illinois Thomas W. Dodson, Pontiac, Michigan, Pub- 
H. Dan Corbin, Pennsylvania State College, lic Schools 
Lock Haven John L. Hutchinson, San Francisco State Col- 
Norman P. Miller, University of California, lege 
Los Angeles Harold K. Jack, Temple University 
John H. Jenny, Wilmington, Delaware, Pub- John H. Jenny, Wilmington, Delaware, Public 
lic Schools Schools 
Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Methodist ‘Uni- G. Robert Koopman, Department of Public 
versity Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 
Louis E. Means, AAHPER Louis E. Means, AAHPER 
Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER Norman P. Miller, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Julian W. Smith, director, AAHPER Outdoor 
Education Project, Michigan State University 
Harry C. Thompson, North Shore Public 
Schools, Glen Head, New York 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


In providing leisure activities for 
elementary and secondary school 
students, certain outcomes are 
sought which are consistent with the 
goals of the entire educational ef- 
fort of the community. The recrea- 
tion program is initiated and devel- 
oped on the basis that these objec- 
tives will more likely be reached 
through well-planned and organized 
experiences than through activities 
in which children just happen to 
become involved. Conversely, the 
more completely these objectives are 
achieved the greater will be the stu- 
dents’ satisfaction and the more 
they will take part in the activities. 


Enjoyment. One of the primary ob- 
jectives of any recreation program 
is fun or enjoyment. The extent to 
which this factor exists determines 
to a great degree the amount of par- 
ticipation and whether the partici- 
pant returns again for similar ex- 
periences. Although no one has ever 
calibrated the feeling of joy, every- 
one recognizes it readily; it repre- 
sents the perfect integration of an 
individual’s emotional, mental, and 
physical faculties. 


Improvement (learning). Partici- 
pants in recreation seek continual 
improvement. Learning of this na- 
ture may be on the basis of com- 
parison with peers or it may be in 
terms of self-evaluation. Children 
and youth seem interested in acquir- 
ing skills and knowledge to play a 
better game, make a prettier doll, 
construct a better model airplane, 
or dance more gracefully. For what- 
ever reasons, the individual seeks 
this improvement in his leisure ac- 
tivities, and the extent to which he 
realizes it has a direct bearing on 
his continued participation. 


Worthwhileness. Children and 
youth seek in one way or another to 
do those things which they deem 
most worthy and for which they 
receive most recognition. How they 
can use the activity and what it 
means to others are questions of 
significant importance to the partici- 
pant. Although they may not regard 
an activity’s worthwhileness in the 
same light as adults, in their way 
and on their level, children and 
youth make a judgment about the 
experiences they have. Those ex- 
periences they consider worthwhile 
they tend to repeat. 


Sociability. Children and youth 
like the company of others, and 
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they seek this element in their rec- 
reation. Consequently, small group 
and club activities prove very pop- 
ular with the school-age population. 
Many of the most popular nation- 


wide programs have this small 
group feature—for example the 
Scouts and Little League Baseball. 
Recreation seems to flourish in situ- 
ations when all participants have 
the opportunity to communicate 
with each other as well as to gain 
the feeling of security that arises in 
small, close-knit recreation groups. 


Principles 

In the conduct of a recreation 
program in a school system there 
are certain principles or generaliza- 
tions that serve to give over-all di- 
rection. These guidelines may be 
used to help build a comprehensive 
and integrated program. In effect, 
they become the means for planning 
situations from which certain ac- 
tivities evolve which aid participants 
to achieve the objectives they seek. 
Some of the more important princi- 
ples for planning afternoon and 
evening programs are discussed in 
the immediate paragraphs which 
follow. 

Needs of participants. Recreation 
should aim to meet the interests of 
those for whom the program is de- 
signed. This generalization indicates 
that no hierarchy of activities exists, 
and that a program develops around 
the needs of participants. Thus, it 
becomes imperative to use methods 
and techniques for determining 
these factors. Some ways of arriv- 
ing at needs and interests are check 
lists, questionnaires, interviews, ob- 
servation and past records. The 
uniqueness of each situation more or 
less dictates the particular way such 
information about needs and inter- 
ests are determined. 

Public recreation offered by the 
school should consider the skills and 
knowledges of participants. It be- 
comes important to take the indi- 
vidual from where he is to the limits 
that his desires and capacity permit. 
It becomes apparent that part of the 
recreation experience permits in- 
struction and practice when the need 
becomes apparent both to the par- 
ticipant and leader. The traditional 
group or even mass approach, so 
often prevalent in public recreation 
programs, must give way when nec- 
essary to an individualized proce- 
dure. 

To meet the needs and interests 
of children and youth, program 
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planners must consider the total en- 
vironment. Certain activities have 
value from a traditional standpoint ; 
others may be important because of 
geographical features. Also, the sub- 
jects taught in school often kindle 
the interests of young people, and 
they then seek further participation 
during leisure. Finally, the school 
should avoid serious program over- 
lappings with other agencies con- 
ducting recreation, and concentrate 
on those activities which satisfy un- 
met needs. 

Activities for all. Recreation should 
be planned for all. Within a school 
district there are many children and 
youth with varied backgrounds. 
Differences in economic levels, race, 
religion, and parents’ vocations ex- 
ist. Also, people vary mentally, emo- 
tionally, and physically. The school 
must include all in its recreation 
planning. There should be neither 
special neighborhoods nor preferred 
groups to which a school recreation 
program caters. Because it exists 
as a tax-supported venture, school- 
sponsored recreation assumes a re- 
sponsibility to serve all who wish to 
participate. Of course, an education- 
al agency may gear its program to 
one age level or another, but any 
additional limitations become very 
questionable. 

Perhaps the failure to develop a 
sound recreation program for girls 
of junior and senior high school age 
is one of the shortcomings most often 
found. Too often recreation agen- 
cies neglect the girls and concen- 
trate major efforts on more glamor- 
ous, highly-competitive team games 
for boys. The school has a definite 
challenge to program for girls in 
this age range. It is not implied 
that certain strong emphases be re- 
duced; rather it is suggested that 
additional efforts be made to reduce 
the gap in programming which us- 
ually prevails. 

Varied program of activities. Be- 
cause recreation is such an exten- 
sive field including so many activ- 
ities, the school must plan a wide 
variety of leisure experiences. Rec- 
reation has no list of activities which 
encompass the field. The question as 
to whether an activity is or is not 
recreation depends primarily upon 
the mental attitude of the individual 
participating. Thus even an activity 
considered as work by one individ- 
ual may be recreation for someone 
else. 

Recreation should include activ- 
ities which run the gamut from 


quite passive to very active experi- 
ences. School-sponsored recreation 
should not be limited to sports and 
games. Reading, music, arts and 
crafts, dramaties, and collecting 
need to be included in the recrea- 
tion program along with the tradi- 
tional sports and games. A compre- 
hensive program made up of these 
broad recreation areas offers chil- 
dren and youth opportunities to 
gain proficiency in leisure activities 
which they may enjoy throughout 
life. 

School authorities should realize 
that sports and games encourage the 
development of social and ethical 
competencies as well as physical en- 
durance, strength and skill. Some 
similar values result from participat- 
ing in various art media, while rec- 
reational reading, discussion groups, 
and other cultural activities con- 
tribute to intellectual and social de- 
velopment. It becomes obvious that 
only through a varied program can 
school-sponsored recreation accom- 
plish the complex task of educating 
for leisure. 

Levels of performance. Education 
through a graded program has much 
experience in providing for various 
levels of competence. In recrea- 
tion, consideration must also be 
given to the various levels of per- 
formance. Because recreation is 
voluntary, many children and youth 
wish to begin participation in an 
activity which for one reason or 
other has previously been denied 
them. On the other hand, some in- 
dividuals seek the same activity be- 
cause it has been their hobby and 
they are proficient performers. 
These two extremes emphasize the 
need for opportunities to participate 
on various levels. 

In another respect, there is a 
need to present activities in a se- 
quential order from the less difficult 
to the complex. This process en- 
hances learning because the individ- 
ual recognizes achievement as he 
moves from one level to another. As 
the person is continuously motivated 
by his realization of success, he 
often begins to pursue his leisure 
activity with much more interest 
and vigor. Thus, the potential for 
developing lasting skills and know}l- 
edges in leisure education is signifi- 
cantly affected. 

Leadership for leisure. The program 
of recreation succeeds or fails on the 
basis of its leadership. Although 
this may be said about other edu- 
cational programs, it is even more 
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vital to recreation. As has been 
mentioned previously, individuals 
seek leisure activity voluntarily. 
They continue to participate or re- 
turn the following day only if they 
find satisfaction in the experience. 
There are no compulsory attendance 
laws or other artificial means which 
insure continuous participation. 
Consequently, the manner in which 
leaders conduct activities and estab- 
lish rapport with those who partici- 
pate is of paramount importance. 

Anyone in a leadership position 
in a school recreation program must 
recognize the difference between the 
role he has in a leisure setting as 
compared to the required school 
classroom context. With satisfaction 
or fun being the prime motivating 
factor for participation, the leader 
must use an informal and friendly 
approach. Also, because drill and 
long practices often become both 
boring and _ distasteful, leaders 
should make it possible for partici- 
pants to enter into the activity as 
soon as possible, and introduce drill 
and practice when those participat- 
ing recognize the need. 


The after-school program 


School authorities have become 
concerned about how children use 
their free hours following the close 
of the school day. Between that 
time and the evening meal, elemen- 
tary school children seek activity. 
Often when programs are not 
planned for them they devise their 
own. The kind of play which chil- 
dren plan for themselves may be- 
come an important factor in influ- 
encing their physical, mental, or 
emotional development. 

It is common knowledge that chil- 
dren left to their own devices dur- 
ing this after-school period do not 
not necessarily get into difficulties. 
They may loaf at home or at the 
corner drug store, do certain chores, 
go to movies, take naps, watch ath- 
letic practices, or just ‘‘horse 
around.’’ These and many other 
activities are not necessarily bad, 
but a continual diet of them makes 
for a rather shallow leisure experi- 
ence. School authorities should ac- 
cept the challenge of making this 
leisure richer in content and more 
meaningful. 

The activities. Recreation activ- 
ities for the after-school program 
are selected with relation to the age 
group which participates—six to 12 
years of age. The optimum develop- 
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ment of the individual at his partic- 
ular maturity level is a factor of 
prime consideration. The child 
should learn such things as the 
basis of leadership and followship 
roles, skills for self-understanding, 
and skills for gaining a place in 
the group. Activities should be or- 
ganized in a sequential fashion to 
permit the child to achieve progres- 
sively as he matures. Most often 
leisure activities are made up of 
various combinations of skills which 
the leader may adroitly arrange in 
sequential order. 

For elementary school children 
many categories of activities are 
available. Space does not permit 
even listing the activities ; only some 
of the broad areas are mentioned 
here. The reader may turn to vari- 
ous books dealing with play activ- 
ities for boys and girls to make par- 
ticular selections within these large 
categories. 


e@ Arts and crafts: block printing, clay 
modeling, leatherwork, braiding, weav- 
ing, basketry, woodwork, plastics, metal 
work, jewelry making, and papier 
maché, 


e Contests: running, jumping, vaulting, 
catching, shooting (basketball), throw- 
ing, kicking, pulling, pushing, and strik- 
ing. 


e Active games: tag and chase games, 
Indian club games, dodge ball games, 
goal games, and kickball games. 


e Athletic team sports: baseball, softball, 
soccer, hockey, football, volleyball, 
speedball, basketball, and the various 
‘lead-up games. 


Individual sports: bowling, golf, hand- 
ball, Chinese handball, badminton, ten- 
nis, darts, and many variations of these 
games. 


e Water activities: swimming, diving, 
synchronized swimming, water games, 
boating, canoeing, sailing, and water 
skiing. 


e@ Winter activities: ice skating, sleighing, 
ice games, snow games, and many types 
of winter sports contests. 


Dance: folk dance, square dance, ball- 
room dance, tap, ballet, and modern. 


e@ Music: music appreciation, group sing- 
ing, choral singing, action songs, non- 
sense songs, rhythm band, instrumental 
music, and rhythmic play. 


@ Dramatics: shadow plays, puppetry, 
marionettes, story dramatization, story 
telling, and children’s theater activities. 


Creative rhythms: beginning rhythms, 
pantomimie plays, and group composi- 
tions. 


Miscellaneous: pets, hobbies, nature 
study, picnics, parties, and center news- 
paper. 


The evening program 


The evening and after-school ree- 
reation programs have many fea- 
tures in common. The evening pro- 
gram of recreation condueted by 
school districts usually functions 
between 7 :00 p.m. and 9:30 or 10:00 
p.m., five days a week, Monday 
through Friday. This program at- 
tempts to organize activities for 
teen-age youth so that leisure be- 
eomes more meaningful and worth- 
while for them. The evening recrea- 
tion program also offers the same 
types of activities that are provided 
after school for the elementary 
school children—the difference lies 
in the level of activity, or quality 
of performance. 

On the other hand, there are 
differences in program emphases be- 
eause of age and maturity factors. 
It is to these distinctive features 
that the ‘‘activities’’ section which 
follows relates, rather than to a 
repetition of categories of activities 
with ensuing examples. 

The activities 

Contests and tournaments are con- 
ducted with considerably more in- 
tensive competition than in the after- 
school program. At this level com- 
petition may become common be- 
tween centers and even on a city or 
school district-wide basis. 

Athletic teams and individual sports, 
similar to contests and tournaments, 
usually result in some degree of in- 
tensive competition. Leagues may 
be formed, schedules made, officials 
organized, and intercenter or inter- 
club type competitions begun. 

Dancing may play a major role in 
the evening program, with regular 
dances planned weekly or bimonth- 
ly. Folk, square, and ballroom 
dances become popular as both sexes 
reach the point where they desire 
each other’s company. 

Music, which of course ,accom- 
panies dancing, is also desired in 
other respects. Listening to popular 
music and recent hits becomes a 
favorite activity for many. Others 
wish to form barbershop quartets, 
choral groups, or glee clubs, while 
some enjoy informal sing fests 
around the piano. 

Dramatics for some in this age 
group becomes a vital leisure inter- 
est. Groups form that wish to inter- 
pret the written play. Selecting the 
play, choosing the cast, interpreting 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Are teachers legally liable for injuries received by students 
under their care? While school boards and school districts, 
in general, enjoy immunity for accidents, teachers have no such 
protection. Physical education teachers, because of the kinds 
of activities they direct, are particularly vulnerable to legal 
action by parents. How can they protect themselves? The 
answer lies in adequate training, constant attention to safety, 
and purchase of personal and professional liability insurance 
which will provide adequate defense and pay judgments. 


A SUIT 


for the Teacher 


SIDNEY W. RICE 


N THE United States anybody can 

be sued for almost anything at 
any time. American judicial history 
has recorded cases in which teachers 
have been forced to defend them- 
selves and, in some instances, pay 
heavy judgments from their meager, 
hard-earned salaries. 


Because of the seemingly inconsis- 
tent and often contradictory findings 
of the courts, no broad generaliza- 
tions can be made regarding the re- 
sponsibility of teachers for injuries 
sustained by students under their 
care. Itgis obvious, however, that as a 
group, teachers occupy a position in 
which there is considerable legal risk. 
It is important, therefore, that they, 
and particularly the physical educa- 
tion teacher, understand the legal 
hazards of the profession to which 
they belong. 


Dr. Rice is chairman of the De- 
partment of Health and Physical 
Education at Centenary College of 
Louisiana, Shreveport. 
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Since legal liability is a matter 
which must eventually be decided by 
the courts, it is both impractical and 
impossible to formulate “rules” by 
which to guide one’s actions. There 
are, however, a few well-established 
principles of common law which are 
significant. 

It has been rather well established 
by the courts that a school district, 
or a school board, in the absence of a 
specific statute, is not subject to lia- 
bility for injuries sustained by pu- 
pils during their attendance at 
school. Historically, this principle 
has its roots in the theory that edu- 
cation is a municipal function, and 
that the municipality (school dis- 
trict) acts as an agent of the state. 
As agent, there is delegated to it, or 
imposed upon it, powers and duties 
to be performed exclusively for the 
people. A municipality is generally 
held exempt from liability in failure 
to exercise these powers or for exer- 
cising them in a negligent manner. 
Such immunity is based upon the 
philosophy that the state is sover- 


eign, and being sovereign, cannot be 
sued without its consent. It is fur- 
ther held that a designated agency 
of the sovereign, the municipality, is 
likewise immune. 

This view of the courts gives a 
large measure of protection to school 
boards, but it offers no such immuni- 
ty to teachers engaged in activities 
of the school. Efforts to secure such 
protection for teachers have failed, 
as is illustrated in the precedent 
setting decision of an Iowa court 
which ruled in 1938: 


[The employee’s liability] is not pre- 
dicated upon any relationship growing 
out of his employment, but is based upon 
the fundamental and underlying law of 
torts, that he who does injury to the 
person or property of another is civilly 
liable in damages for the injuries in- 
flicted..... The doctrine of respondeat 
superior, literally, “let the principal 
answer,” is an extension of the funda- 
mental principle of torts, and an added 
remedy to the injured party, under which 
a party injured by some act of misfeas- 
ance may hold both the servant and the 
master. The exemption of governmental 
bodies and their officers from liability 
under the doctrine of respondeat superi- 
or, is a limitation or exception to the 
rule of respondeat superior, and in no 
way affects the fundamental principle 
of torts that one who wrongfully inflicts 
injury upon another is liable to the in- 
jured person for damages. ... An act of 
misfeasance is a positive wrong, and 
every employee, whether employed by a 
private person or a municipal corpora- 
tion, owes a duty not to injure another 
by a negligent act of commission. It is 
the breach of this duty which the law 
imposes on all men that is involved, and 
this general obligation to injure no one 
by an act of misfeasance is neither in- 
creased nor disminished by the fact that 
the negligent party is an employee of a 
municipal corporation.? 


The teacher, it would appear, is 
still fair game for anyone seeking 
redress for a wrong, real or imag- 
ined. 

Practically all actions against 
teachers claim negligence in the per- 
formance of duty. This is of signifi- 
cance, because the terms “negligence” 
and “duty” are both subject to inter- 
pretation by the courts. A study of 
legal opinion fails to yield a concise 
or final definition of negligence. The 
term, by its very meaning, implies 


1Montanick v. MeMillin, 225 Iowa 442, 
452-453, 458, 280 N. W. 608 (1938). 
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duty. Where there is no duty there 
ean be no negligence toward that 
duty. It seems to be common prac- 
tice of the courts, however, to apply 
the test of the “prudent man,” and 
view each case in the light of what a 
reasonably thoughtful person would 
have done under the circumstances 
involved. Such a test is difficult to 
apply, and the evidence is always 
subject to interpretation. 


A Definition of Duty? 


Duty, as it relates to teachers, is 
also difficult to define. In the ab- 
sence of specific, written instructions, 
the responsibilities of a teacher must 
be largely inferred from the nature 
of his employment. Under our pre- 
sent system where emphasis in the 
curriculum is upon the activities, it 
is impossible to spell out the duties 
of a teacher in minute detail. What 
is the extent of a teacher’s duties in 
protecting students on field trips, in 
laboratories, and on the playground ? 
How far must a teacher go in pro- 
tecting students from each other? 
How does one determine the extent 
of duties in the transportation of 
students? 

The situation is further compli- 
eated by the circumstances giving 
rise to the litigation. Most injuries, 
and hence, most legal actions against 
teachers arise out of events which are 
usually called “accidents.” Black’s 
Law Dictionary defines an accident 
as “An unforeseen event occurring 
without will or design of the person 
whose mere act causes it. In its prop- 
er use the term excludes negligence. 
It is an event which oceurs without 
fault, carelessness, or want of proper 
cireumspection for the person af- 
fected, or which could not have been 
avoided by use of that kind and 
degree of care necessary to the exi- 
gency and in the circumstances in 
which he was placed.’” 

This definition is of interest, in 
that it seems to place upon the indi- 
vidual a burden of “reasonable care,” 
of the kind and degree dictated by 
the circumstances. It might be in- 
ferred that if such reasonable care 
were shown, then injury could be 
attributed to an accident, pure and 


2Black, Henry C., Black’s Law Diction- 
ary, St. Paul; Minnesota, 1933, p. 23. 
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simple, and responsibility could not 
be established. In the light of this 
definition, an injury is not accidental 
if it can be foreseen, or if careless- 
ness causes it. If the injury could 
have been foreseen, or should have 
been foreseen by a reasonably care- 
ful individual—a charge of negli- 
gence might well be established. 

The operation of this principle 

can be seen in a case reported by 
Satterfield : 
While supervising a Varsity Club initia- 
tion ceremony the coach allowed the 
administering of an electric shock to a 
candidate as a part of the ritual. The 
candidate died. The court found the 
coach guilty of negligence in permitting 
such an activity, and such negligence to 
be the proximate cause of the boy’s 
death. The court said: “Proximate cause 
of an injury is the immediate cause. It 
is the natural and continuing sequence, 
unbroken by any intervening cause pre- 
ceding the injury, and without which it 
could not have happened.”* 

It would seem, therefore, that it is 
incumbent upon the plaintiff to prove 
not only that the injury resulted 
from the accident but that the teach- 
er’s negligence was the primary 
causal factor. In the absence of such 
proof, the court would be obliged to 
disallow damages. 


Reasonable and Prudent Action 


Since teachers cannot enjoy the 
immunity which resides with school 
boards, they must depend upon their 
own resources to hold themselves 
harmless before the courts in suits 
for damages. Their greatest resource 
is, of course, within themselves, for 
the development of an attitude of 
thoughtfulness for the welfare of 
their students, and careful attention 
to details of environment, will in 
most cases ensure safety of the 
students. 

Occasionally, however, and in spite 
of “reasonable and prudent” action, 
a teacher may. be faced with legal 
action. Even though some negligence 
may be involved, it is possible through 
the operation of certain legal de- 
fenses to avoid liability. Some of 
tnese defenses are: 


Vis Major—this is the legal term for an 
act of God. Where injury arises out of 


8S8atterfield, Ted Joseph, “The Teacher 
Pays,” Phi Delta Kappa 32:6; September 
1950. 


some uncontrollable force of nature, such 
as a storm, which breaks a window and 
injures a student, the teacher can, of 
couse, claim immunity. If, however, he 
had failed to take adequate or reason- 
able precautions in the face of imminent 
danger, the case would be entirely differ- 
ent. 


Assumption of Risks—Certain activities 
have inherent in them elements of dan- 
ger. By voluntary participation in such 
activities, a student, by implication, as- 
sumes the risks normal to such activi- 
ties. In such eases the responsibility of 
the teacher for injury incident to normal 
participation is considerably affected. 


Contributory Negligence—If a person 
fails to act as a reasonably prudent per- 
son in regard to his own safety, and such 
action or negligence contributes to the 
cause of injury to himself, his own negli- 
gence cancels his cause for action against 
another. 


Numerous proposals have been 
made for safeguarding the teacher 
and freeing him from his legal di- 
lemma. Some have proposed that 
school boards purchase liability in- 
surance which would provide indi- 
vidual coverage for teachers, defend 
them in all suits, and pay all bills 
and judgments arising out of legal 
actions involving negligence, real or 
alleged. This has been ruled illegal 
by courts on the grounds that the 
school board has no authority to ex- 
pend school funds for such purposes. 

Another proposal has been made 
that states enact legislation which 
would exempt school employees from 
liability in cases arising from their 
employment. This, of course, is con- 
tradictory to the common law princi- 
ple that all men are responsible for 
their own negligence. Even if such 
laws could be enacted, it is doubtful 
whether this type of class legislation 
would be in the public interest. 


The Best Protection 


Perhaps the best protection, since 
liability is a personal matter, can be 
attained through an insurance policy. 
Such coverage can be provided by 
most insurance companies on an in- 
dividual basis or through group li- 
ability plans at a very nominal cost. 
It should be thoroughly understood, 
however, that such protection does 
not in any way decrease the respon- 
sibility of the teacher for the welfare 
of his students. * 
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The versatile teacher of physical 
activities is arelatively rare creature 
in our profession. Though this species 
is not totally extinct, there is a 
growing trend in that direction. We 
seem to be in an era of specialization, 
and concentration in a limited area 
of teaching is commonplace. 

There is a dire need in the field 
of physical education for the kind of 
master teacher who is capable of do- 
ing a good job of teaching a wide 
variety of physical activities. This 
eoncept of the master teacher ex- 
cludes those who are expert in a 
particularly narrow sense, such as 
the athletic coach or the teacher of 
dance or swimming. Clearly these 
people may be master teachers, but 
because of their exclusive interests 
they are often responsible for some 
of the ills of the physical education 
profession. 

The master teacher of whom we 
speak is one who has a command of 
his materials and teaching tech- 
niques. He has the courage not to 
be satisfied with the methods that 
seem to be successful but continually 
searches for better ways of doing 
things. He fills the voids in his back- 
ground by learning new techniques 
and by becoming familiar with new 
materials. He has the ability to 
demonstrate the basic skills he 
teaches. This description is appli- 
eable to a woefully small number 
of the teachers in the physical edu- 
cation profession. 

What are the reasons for the de- 
cline in the proportion of teachers 
who are capable of doing a master- 
ful job of teaching physical activi- 
ties? Versatility and competence in 
teaching are partly a matter of pro- 
fessional growth and partly a mat- 
ter of professional training. Curric- 
ulums for professional preparation 
in physical education hold the key 
to the answer. There has been a 
movement away from the strong 
emphasis on “floor work” that 
characterized the normal schools. 
The pendulum has swung to the 
opposite side with concentration on 
the theoretical aspects of teaching 
and survey treatment of many of 
the important physical activities 
that should be included in physical 
education programs. Often young 
people learning to be physical edu- 
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The Lost Art 
of Teaching 
Physical 


Activities 


cation teachers are convinced that 
it is not necessary to perform a skill 
in order to be able to teach it. By 
such rationalization they overlook 
the benefit of the experience of 
learning the skills and the insights 
that are acquired as a result. They 
also are unaware of the difficulty 
new teachers have in communicat- 
ing their instructions, unaware of 
the great help a demonstration can 
be to them in their teaching and to 
the students in their learning. 

The blame for diminishing com- 
petence in teaching physical activi- 
ties cannot be placed too heavily 
on the shoulders of the young 
teacher who, after all, is a product 
of his professional training. How 
much skill and knowledge can be 
developed by a student in a course 
in minor sports that purports to 
cover from ten to twenty activities 
in a two hour, one semester course? 
There are entirely too many unin- 
spired and inadequately trained 
people teaching the physical activ- 
ity courses in the teacher education 
curriculums. If methods and materi- 
als in physical education are not of 
central importance to the embry- 
onie teacher, then one must ask, 
what is important? 

Physical education programs to- 
day are a reflection of the lost art 
of teaching physical activities. 
There is insufficient emphasis on 
objectives having to do with teach- 
ing physical activities and on the 
subsequent development of physi- 


Dr. Wickstrom is professor and 
head of physical education and di- 
rector of athletics at Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


eal fitness and physical skill. As a 
profession we should be strongly 
committed to development in these 
two essential areas. But we 
have allowed ourselves to be buf- 
feted about by various forces and 
pressures and seem to have lost 
sight of the basic and unique obli- 
gations we have in the education of 
the child. Appropriately we should 
stress the physical development of 
the child and treat the other aspects 
of this development as subordinate. 
When physical education programs 
become either overextended or 
narrow it is exceedingly difficult to 
do an effective job in the areas of 
developing organic vigor and devel- 
oping physical skills. 

The price of moving away from 
the focus on instruction in physi- 
eal activities has been a dear one. 
Most recently a crushing blow was 
dealt to the prestige of the profes- 
sion when the level of fitness of the 
children in this country became 
known. In a very important way we 
have failed in our obligations to 
the child. Despite the current 
emphasis on intellectual attain- 


’' ments in school the child is still 


basically a physical creature and 
requires considerable physical activ- 
ity if he is to develop properly. But 
the talk of educating a child 
through physical activity appar- 
ently has little counterpart in 
action. The physical education pro- 
fession needs to evaluate its own 
practices carefully and critically 
and then proceed to remedy those 
conditions that require treatment. 
A revival of the art of teaching 
physical activities will certainly be 
one of the notable requirements. 
Doing an excellent job of teach- 
ing physical skills will be the best 
medicine for the ills that currently 
plague our profession. Physical edu- 
cation needs to be made more 
“physical” again, and the first step 
in that direction is to recover the 
lost art of teaching physical activi- 
ties. When there are more master 
teachers available, there will be few 
children not interested in physical 
education, few children not physic- 
ally fit, and few children who do 
not possess the physical skills and 
interest for a lifetime program of 
physical activity. * 
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Public Relations 


JAMES A. BALEY 


MERICAN businessmen have 

discovered the power of public- 
ity and are making full use of it. 
If those of us in physical education 
and athletics, who constantly preach 
the advisability of a well-rounded 
program, would make a study of 
public relations, and utilize all of 
the communications media, we would 
reach our goal much more quickly 
than by simply writing and talking 
to others in our profession who 
already believe as we do. It is partic- 
ularly those who would increase 
the amount of participation in the 
lesser known sports who should make 
use of all publicity media. 

Very simply defined, publicity is 
telling as many people as possible 
about your program in such a way 
as to enlist their participation and 
support. This definition can be 
applied to gymnastics, to help in- 
crease its popularity in your school 
and community. 


Use All Avenues to Publicity 


Gymnastics presents a_ special 
public relations problem because it 
encompasses such a variety of activ- 
ities. It is virtually impossible to 
present a complete picture of gym- 
nastics or to cover all its benefits 
in one article or in. one show. This 
makes it necessary that on separate 
oceasions you deliver a different 
message. And, in order to tell as 
many people as possible, all the 
media of publicity should be used 
to give your messages. 


Dr. Baley prepared this article 
while he was serving on the health 
and physical education staff at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College. He is now 
assistant professor and supervisor of 
intramurals at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 
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Gymnastics lends itself well to 
television. Good planning results in 
continuous movement, with no stage 
waits. Use colorful costumes and 
select the most interesting stunts to 
provide a better program. TV 
presentations should possess the 
qualities of freshness, daring, and 
spontaneity. Because gymnastics 
provides many opportunities to dis- 
play both skill and daring, it is 
especially effective on television. 

Several days before the group is 
“scheduled to make a television ap- 
pearance, you should visit the TV 
station to measure the working area 
and the ceiling height. When this 
has been determined, the group 
should rehearse the show under as 
nearly identical circumstances as 
possible. 

An example of television pro- 
graming, with a different message 
promulgated on each show, might 
be as follows. On the first show, 
present balance beam and free ex- 
ercise activities, demonstrating the 
inherent opportunities for artistic 
self-expression. At another per- 
formance, presenting rebound tumb- 
ling and mat tumbling, point out 
the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of physical courage. On a third 
show present side horse and parallel 
bar work, indicating the possibili- 
ties for the development of perse- 
verance as well as strength. With 
complete knowledge of the field and 
a little imagination, the possibilities 
are limitless. However, be careful 
not to exaggerate or to misrepresent. 
As educators, we should use publici- 
ty media to broaden our effective- 
ness in achieving educational goals, 
not to add glory or fanfare to our 
own program. 

To achieve more with less effort, 
you might also produce a movie of 


your group and its activities. We 
did this at Mississippi Southern 
College, and the film was shown 
many times throughout the state, 
on television and at meetings. 


How to Tell the Story 


Newspaper articles and pictures 
are important publicity media. The 
first step in using news services is 
to visit the newspaper offices, partic- 
ularly the sports writers. Learn 
their deadlines; then stick to them. 
Find out how they want stories 
prepared. Size of paper, double 
spacing, wide margins are all stand- 
ard, but they may have other special 
requirements. Ask about preparing 
the information in note or story 
form. In typing the release be care- 
ful of spelling, punctuation, and 
neatness as well as the accuracy of 
the facts. Finish paragraphs on the 
page rather than continuing to the 
next page. Make the story complete 
but not long-winded; reporters and 
editors can condense and shorten an 
article but they cannot fill in the 
facts. Editorializing in your news 
stories is not permissable. 

Radio is another useful communi- 
cation media, but presentations must 
contain qualities of vitality. Here 
one can appeal to loyalty to school, 
community, or friends. Stimulate 
curiosity by painting word pictures. 
Interviews with student participants 
or the coach c@:. de interesting. 

Tape recordings of interviews 
with children enrolled in our tum- 
bling classes at Mississippi Southern 
College were made. The proceeds 
from these classes completely fi- 
nanced our comprehensive gym- 
nastic program, including the pur- 
chase of most equipment, all uni- 
forms, expenses of travel, entry fees, 
ete. This was possible in large part 
through good publicity. 


In the School 


Bulletin boards, posters, student 
newspapers, and faculty bulletins 
should all be utilized to publicize the 
gymnastics program within the 
school itself. Interesting articles 
(newspaper or magazine) and pic- 
tures of gymnastics can be posted on 
strategically placed bulletin boards. 
Stories and pictures of the home 
group should be prominently dis- 
played. Bulletin boards should be 
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attractive and neat; materials should 
be changed frequently. 

Art departments may design or 
produce posters for you, or this 
may be done commercially. Posters 
should be eye-catching and stimulat- 
ing. This requires some thought and 
planning. Do not clutter up a bul- 
letin board or poster. Illustrations 
should be large enough to be seen 
from a distance. 

The faculty news bulletin can be 
used to inform your colleagues of 
coming events or of progress made. 
More of the story can be told 
through letters and the student 
newspaper. Announcements of com- 
ing activities can be prepared to 
be read to classes by all teachers. 


Research Is Good PR 


Part of good publicity and public 
relations is the gathering of scien- 
tifie evidence to substantiate your 
program. At Mississippi Southern 
College, we tested all of our MSC 
Tumbling Tots and Teens with the 
Kraus-Weber Test at the beginning 
and end. of one quarter and with 
the AAHPER Fitness Test another 
quarter. We then publicized the 
results as evidence of the worth 
of our program. As a result, pedi- 
atricians began advising mothers to 
enroll their children in the MSC 
Tumbling Tots and Teens, mothers 
themselves enrolled, and MSC 
students paid the enrollment fee to 
receive the benefits of this program. 


Public Practice 


We conduct our activities out- 
doors, whenever weather permits, 
next to the highway behind the 
sports arena where many passers- 
by can see our activities. Many cars 
park to watch the activities, and at 
almost every practice session, we 
have a large gathering of interested 
spectators. 


A Word of Warning 


Publicity is only a part of public 
relations, which should encompass 
your entire program. Public rela- 
tions is a reflection of the quality of 
your teaching, your relationships 
with others, your ideals, and your 
principles. It can be a many-armed 
worker for the growth and devel- 
opment of your program, or it can 
become an octopus with one of the 
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arms turning back to kill the entire 
program. A public relations pro- 
gram has at least four arms: one 
reaching out into the community, 
one going to the students, one going 
to your colleagues, and one to your 
boss. Three of these arms might be 
working beautifully for the pro- 
gram, and the fourth may kill it. 
All four groups—community, stu- 
dents, colleagues, and boss—see the 
program from a somewhat different 
point of view. If you understand 
each group’s point of view and 
needs, your public relations will 
be better. 

With regard to the community, 
your objective is at first to stimulate 
curiosity and a desire to learn more 
about this little-known activity in 
order to bring them to your exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations. Later 
you'll want to enlist their loyalty. 
Your program exists to serve the 
students. They’ll participate in it 
if they find the participation enjoy- 
able, challenging, ego satisfying, or 
beneficial. Your colleagues have pro- 
grams of their own in which they’re 


primarily interested, so don’t boast 
too much about your program. Make 
them feel as though gymnastics is 
in part theirs by enlisting their aid 
and then appropriately recognizing 
them. Your boss is an important 
man. Some of us tend to believe he 
is infallible, but he’s human. He 
may hunger for public recognition. 
Give it to him even if he hasn’t 
done a thing for the program. If 
he doesn’t need recognition, no harm 
will be done. If he does, you’ll have 
enlisted the aid of a powerful ally 
in order to better serve your stu- 
dents and the community. 

The personal qualities of the coach 
or instructor of gymnastics are 
probably the most important in- 
gredients in successful public rela- 
tions. First, you should have a 
sincere conviction of the worth and 
need for the activity. Second, you 
should have a strong desire to serve 
your students and your community. 
Third, you will need a great deal 
of energy for publicity must be 
done after classes and other respon- 
sibilities are taken care of. * 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC 
' RELATIONS ASSOCIATION 


“To serve the citizenry of the nation 
by promoting a better understanding of 
the objectives, accomplishments, and 
needs of the public schools of the United 
States” is the objective of this arm of 
the NEA. Organized in 1935, NSPRA 
has grown from a pioneer group of 15 
to a major service organization that 
distributes nearly a million publications 
each year throughout the country. Every 
area of the education profession is rep- 
resented on NSPRA’s roster—princi- 
pals, superintendents, teachers, public 
relations and publications directors, col- 
lege and university officials, and associ- 
ation heads. NSPRA became a depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1950. 

The Association publishes a weekly 
newsletter, Education U.S.A., reporting 
the latest developments in education and 
alerting school people to significant cov- 
erage of education through press, radio, 
TV, and national magazines. It Starts 
in the Classroom is a monthly newslet- 
ter for teachers, packed with classroom 
inspired, classroom tested PR ideas and 
techniques. Other periodicals are 
Trends, presenting technical advice; 
Paragraphs, the NSPRA family news- 
paper; and Magazine Report, a quarter- 
ly summary of education articles in na- 


tional magazines. NSPRA publishes 
handbooks for school personnel (Public 
Relations Gold Mine, Feel Their Pulse: 
Guide to Opinion Polling) and for par- 
ents (Happy Journey: Preparing Your 
Child for School, It’s High Time: Guide 
for Parents of High School Students). 

Other services include a yearly in- 
service training conference for members 
bringing together school public rela- 
tion practitioners with top-flight com- 
munication and research specialists for 
five full days of intensive trouble-shoot- 
ing, technique sharpening, and profes- 
sional inspiration. It coordinates two 
annual national awards, the Golden Key 
Awards, to honor the role of the teach- 
er in American life, and the National 
School Bell Awards, for distinguished 
interpretation of education by maga- 
zines, television, radio, and the press. 

NSPRA offers three types of service 
and membership: basie public relations 
service, open to any member of the 
NEA; professional communication serv- 
ice, which includes additional periodi- 
cals and a yearbook; and school system 
service, sending multiple copies of peri- 
odicals plus selected handbooks. For 
further information, write to NSPRA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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Director of Russell Sage College’s 
News Bureau lectures to the senior 
physical education major students. 


O NOT overlook an important, 

ready-made source of assist- 
ance when you teach the importance 
and techniques of public relations 
in your HPER courses. Every col- 
lege and university has someone 
responsible for disseminating news 
of the school. With a small amount 
of planning, it is possible to inte- 
grate this office with the course on 
an as-needed basis. The director of 
public relations, head of the news 
bureau, or public information co- 
ordinator—whatever his or her title 
may be—can be called on to add 
realism and practicality to the 
theory of public relations. 

The most logical time for the 
inclusion of public relations in- 
formation is during the senior year. 
At Russell Sage College we use the 
course entitled “Organization and 
Administration of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation” as the 
one best suited for the introduction 
of such supplementary material. A 
college staff member concerned with 
public relations presents lectures 
on various aspects of gaining public 
acceptance and support through 
utilization of the communications 
media. A question and answer period 
follows. 

The staff member is also available 
for individual consultation on public 
relations matters. This may involve 
assistance in finding appropriate 
research materials or in contacting 
area editors for personal interviews. 
Close liaison is maintained between 


Miss Luffman is professor and di- 
rector of the School of Physical Edu- 
cation at Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York. 
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Use tue Experts 


To teach students the techniques of public relations, 
Russell Sage College calls on the staff members 
charged with responsibility for news and publicity. 


HELEN E. LUFFMAN 


the lecturer and the instructors who 
teach the course. 

An example of cooperation be- 
tween the faculty and the public 
relations staff on our campus is the 
work involved in promoting the two- 
day program called “Physical Fit- 
ness Days,” run each spring semester 
by the seniors enrolled in the School 
of Physical Education. Its over- 
all objectives are to stimulate in- 
terest and a desire to be physically 
fit and to give practical experience 
in testing fitness. A series of tests, 
under the supervision of faculty 
members, are made available to all 
college students, staff and faculty. 
Each person taking the fitness test 
has his score matched with norms 
set by the AAHPER. 

A large percentage of the student 
body turned out for the tests last 
spring. Participation was motivated 
in part by the fact that many faculty 
members also took part. Heading 
the list of those taking the tests was 
President Lewis A. Froman. 

The lectures concerning publicity 
were timed to precede this event. 
All publicity was coordinated 
through a student chairman, who 
was advised by the college news 
bureau director and the instructor. 
For the seniors, it was a lesson in 
the practical application of what 
they had just been learning. 

Articles were written for the 
school paper, and arrangements were 
made to devote the entire issue just 


- prior to “Physical Fitness Days” to 


the event. Posters blossomed 
throughout the campus heralding 
the tests. School administrators and 
teachers concerned with physical 
education in the Troy, New York, 
area were invited to observe the 
program. Representatives of the 
press were apprised of the news- 
worthiness of the activities. The 


seniors learned first-hand about the 
value of enlisting “big name” sup- 
port, when the Associated Press 
used a picture of the college presi- 
dent demonstrating his agility. An 
evaluation of the whole operation 
was held at class sessions following 
“Physical Fitness Days.” 

In summary, the course was 
enhanced by bringing in the school’s 
public relations personnel and by 
letting the students actually practice 
the techniques covered in the course. 
The “Physical Fitness Days” project 
itself spotlighted a noteworthy 


objective of the college as a whole. 
Why not adapt it to the needs of 
your school ? * 


President Froman’s superior perform- 
ance on the fitness tests administered to 
faculty and students brought nationwide 
attention to the students’ Fitness Days. 
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“Our real lives are lived 


in rhythm and movement.” 


COMMENTS BY MARIAN CHACE AND WARREN R. JOHNSON 
ON MOVEMENT THERAPY FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
SELECTED BY BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 


AY UNUSUAL approach to the 
concept of movement as a 
force in human lives was presented 
at the 1961 AAHPER Convention, 
in the joint meeting held by the 
Dance Section and the Therapeutics 
Section of the General Division. The 
speakers were Marian Chace, dance 
therapist, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., and Warren R. 
Johnson, professor of health and 
physical education, University of 
Maryland. Miss Chace spoke out of 
her wealth of experience in using 
dance as a therapeutic measure with 
adult mental patients. Dr. Johnson’s 
comments elaborated on the film he 
showed of his work as director of the 
Children’s Physical Developmental 
Clinie at the University. The mate- 
rial presented here contrasts and 
compares the ideas of these two spe- 
cialists as they relate to specific as- 
pects of the role of movement in 
therapy. These selections from the 
convention meeting were made by 


1The Children’s Physical Developmen- 
tal Clinie was organized, under the Col- 
lege of Physical Education, Recreation 
and Health, in the spring of 1957, in 
response to a growing need in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area for a program which 
would specialize in improving the physi- 
eal fitness and/or coordination of subfit 
children, particularly those generally 
considered in the special education cate- 
gory. Children referred to the Clinic 
have symptoms which range from the 
mild to the very grave—from moderate 
obesity and more or less faulty move- 
ment skills, to brain damage, severe emo- 
tional disturbance, and orthopedic dis- 
ability. 

The functions of the Clinic are to pro- 
vide (1) an exceptionally valuable train- 
ing experience for interested students, 
(2) a laboratory for conducting research 
concerned with improving child fitness 
and with studying the effects of im- 
proved physical fitness upon the develop- 
ment and educational progress of the 
children referred to the Clinic, and (3) 
& unique service to the community. 
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Bettie Jane Wooten, editor of the 
National Dance Secticn. 

The excerpts from Marian Chace’s 
talk are presented within quotation 
marks; other comments are by War- 
ren R. Johnson. 


“The arts, whether painting, music, 
drama, or dance, are well recognized 
as being of importance to people as a 
means for the communication of emo- 
tions or ideas that are difficult to 
translate into verbal forms. The 
dance, in particular, is perhaps more 
potent than any other of the art 
forms. Man lives his life in rhythm 
and expressive body action, and 
these are the elements that are in- 
volved in dance, whether the primi- 
tive religious forms or the social 
dances of today. 

**In our verbal cultures where we 
rarely grant ourselves the privilege 
of giving vent to strong emotion, 
the minute gestures of conversers 
pass unobserved or are ignored as 
though nonexistent. Nevertheless, 
emotion breaks through the bonds of 
our strong controls. To quote John 
Martin in The Dance, ‘Nature has so 
constituted us that movement is the 
medium in which we live our lives. 
The movements themselves actually 
have in them the essential nature of 
the emotional experience even though 
we have rationally directed them 
and they do not specifically mean 
anything.’ 

‘‘The essential aloneness that 
threatens people generally in our cul- 
ture is augmented and increased by 
the distance we are able to maintain. 
Perhaps it would not seem essential 
to us to maintain this distance if we 
dared to express our emotions 
directly, if we dared to share these 
with others rather than to hide them 
and converse in largely emotionless, 
neat comment. This would not mat- 


ter so much if there were more fre- 
quent agreement between our 
verbal speech and our inadvertent 
body actions. 

“Our real lives are lived in 
rhythm and movement, but we rarely 
share our true feeling. People who 
are patients in a hospital have ex- 
aggerations of the feelings of all 
people, but no difference in the 
feelings. 

‘*Certainly, the adult overwhelmed 
with emotional problems reveals the 
extreme aspect of this isolation and 
consequent loneliness. He actually 
has one asset if the emotions he is 
revealing are not too overwhelming 
to others. Conversation is too effort- 
ful to participate in when it is con- 
cerned with other than his own feel- 
ings. These are usually too intense to 
speak about and consequently he re- 
mains alone, expressing his separa- 
tion frem others in body action. He 
truly is living his life in movement, 
however much a defeated one. 

“Basic dance is perhaps one of the 
most effective means to cut through 
this isolation, when the loneliness 
cannot be expressed in words and the 
preoccupation with this emotion is 
too intense to converse about other 
matters. Even when a lack of initia- 
tive prevents a patient from joining 
a group moving together in rhythm, 
the observation of such a group in 
rhythmic action may make a bond 
which will cut through the distance 
maintained by the patient. Basic 
dance is the externalization of those 
inner feelings which cannot be ex- 
pressed in rational speech but can 
only be shared in rhythmic, symbolic 
action.’”’ 


It is through this same nonverbal, 
movement action that children at the 
clinic are approached. The underly- 
ing theory of the personality con- 
taining intellectual (verbal) aspects, 
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emotional-social aspects, and physical 
aspects is assumed. 

The usual educational approach 
is through verbal symbols, that is, 
through the intellect. But these are 
children who are emotionally dis- 
turbed, who have orthopedic prob- 
lems, who are mentally retarded, 
who have emotional-social — level 
problems. Nearly all have some 
form of retarded development in 
muscular coordination. They have 
had the usual related blockages in 
the learning of academic and social 
skills. 

The child is not in the intellectual- 
verbal world in which most adult 
learning occurs. He lives in a world 
of movement and feeling. In the 
clinic he is approached in terms of 
movement; he is approached where 
he lives. 

Nonverbal direction and instruc- 
tion are used. The first effort is to 
make friends and see what the child 
ean do without showing up his in- 
adequacies. This must not be another 
lesson in failure. This must be a les- 
son to develop confidence in what the 
body can do. The entire personality 
of this child is resting on the physi- 
cal base, and this physical base must 
be strong enough and enduring 
enough to support and propel the 
personality. The entire contact with 
the environment is through the body. 
In these cases the body is not under 
control. By gaining greater control 
of his body, his basic machine for 
dealing with life, the child grows in 
his ability to experience and to learn. 

An important difference between 
the clinie and hospital movement 
programs is that the mental patients 
are being helped to return to nor- 
maley, whereas the children are be- 
ing helped to take developmental 
steps which are new to them. 

The clinician moves with the child, 
beginning with movement initiated 
by the child and in which he feels 
secure. Step by step the movement 
is broadened or altered so that new 
experiences are met with confidence 
and growing control. 


‘Tn the hospital a positive quality 
of aliveness is present in the group 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


A wide variety of gymnasium activi- 
ties, conditioning and coordination 
exercises, games, and modified sports 
are utilized by the student clinicians 
in their pursuit of specific fitness co- 
ordination objectives for each child. 
They approach the problem with the 
point of view that pleasurable move- 
ment experiences are essentially mean- 
ingful to children and that natural 
incentive plus friendly and skillful 
guidance can bring about self-reha- 
bilitation. Volunteer student clini- 
cians, who receive special training for 
their work, are assigned to a child 
and carefully evaluate his physical 
status, the handling of his body in 
various activities, evidences of fa- 
tigue, the confidence with which he at- 
tacks new tasks, his willingness to try 
new activities, and his behavior with 
other children. There is variation in 
the tailored progrums which result, 
but all get at the specific difficulty for 
which the child was referred, improve 
his basic fitness and movement skills, 
help the child to realize that his body 
can be brought undét his control, and 
foster social skills and adjustment. 
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Shared emotional experience is a goal of the dance therapist which is accomplished 
through simple rhythms performed in a circular formation. Physical activity is an 


important part of the session, but it does not fulfill the same function achieved by 
rhythmic action or dance, which also involve the emotions through symbolic move- 
ments. (Marian Chace, in the black attire at right, participates in the session). 


of dancers which is in strong con- 
trast to the patients who are sitting 
listlessly, absorbed in no activity, 
withdrawn from all others in loneli- 
ness. It is exciting to see one of these 
passively still people rise as though 
drawn by a magnet and move to- 
ward the living group. One must 
subscribe to the belief that rhythm 
and a shared emotional experience 
are important to a feeling of well- 
being. 


Emotions Shown by the Body 


‘Somewhere in any emotional ex- 
perience the body enters. People sit- 
ting in isolation about the room are 
expressing this isolation with their 
posture and the intensity of tension 
in their musculatures. Whether it is 
shame, hostility, or a general defeat 
that a patient is experiencing it is 
reflected im his musculature. Con- 


Dance is a therapeutic measure at St. 
Elizaheth’s Hospital. For those who 
achieve high levels of skill in movement, 
it is also the basis for special concerts. 


trariwise, the activity in the group 
is expressive of sureness, strength, 
and harmony, and this is translated 
into an emotion of a positive sort 
by the people who are either partici- 
pating or watching. The change in 
the climate of the area in which the 
session is taking place can be visibly 
observed. Bodies that appeared weak 
and indequate become stronger with 
vital action. Tension or indifference 
change to relaxation. Personal com- 
mitment to the sharing of an experi- 
ence takes the place of a commitment 
to the maintaining of distance from 
people and a refusal to participate 
in anything going on which demands 
the assumption of responsibility. 
‘‘The technique for achieving this 


positive result is through simple | 
rhythms performed in a circular for- . 


mation. The rhythm must be con- 
stantly sustained throughout the ses- 
sion by the leader. Many patients 
move in ways which are rhythmic by 
usual standards. Since the patient 
uses little or no torse action, the 
movements are generally inadequate 
and awkward. However, if the leader 
adapts her movements to those of 
one of the patients who is involved 
in what he is doing, others can be 
led to follow, and a strong support 
is given to the patient who has initi- 
ated the particular movements. The 
leader then develops the theme of the 
action using broader movement and 
involving sets of muscles not used 


by the patient initiating the dance 
movement. During the course of the 
development of the rhythmic se- 
quence, movements initiated by other 
patients expressing various moods 
are absorbed into the rapidly chang- 
ing patterns. While it all seems a 
spontaneous flow of movement the 
leader is actually first joining one 
spontaneous expression in action and 
then another. From the time that the 
session begins until it ends, the 
leader is rarely forced to use her own 
ideas for the basis of the dance ac- 
tion, provided the ideas expressed in 
the group are accepted. 

**The question is often posed as to 
whether the physical activity is not 
the most important part of the dance 
session. If so, it would be equally 
effective for the group to participate 
together in ealisthenics. Gymnastic 
exercise is very valuable and, with- 
out question, is an important aid in 
keeping physically fit, but it does not 
fulfill the same function that rhyth- 
mic action or dance achieves. Dance 
is not only important as physical 
exercise but it also involves the emo- 
tions through the symbolic move- 
ments. 


Hostility Expressed Symbolically 


‘*There should be no inference that 
to describe patients as withdrawn 
and isolated means they are all pas- 
sive. I have been describing people 
with one outward aspect, but the 
patient is often overactive, restless, 
and hostile. Talk is almost continu- 
ous and scattered. This does not mean 
any less isolation and loneliness but 
rather more. Conversation is almost 
an impossibility as it is too difficult 
to follow the rapidly changing mood 
swings. Verbal hostile attacks are 
more frequent than an attempt to 
meet the person trying to reach out 
in conversation. Only frustration cah 
be the result, for this patient is using 
words to maintain distance, just as 
another may be using separation in 
space for this purpose. 

‘*Dance sessions are even more im- 
portant for this patient than they 
are for the passive, overtly with- 
drawn one. The physical activity 
takes care of his need for exercise 
and since the majority of his emo- 
tional expressions are angry and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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CIRCUIT TRAINING 


IRCUIT TRAINING evolved 
€ over the years from a search 
for a method of fitness training that 
would appeal to students and would, 
at the same time, progressively de- 
velop muscular and circulorespira- 
tory condition.’ The latter can only 
be achieved by exercising with pro- 
gressively heavier loads at a progres- 
sively increasing work rate. Specifi- 
eally, circuit training aims to in- 
crease circulorespiratory endurance, 
muscular strength, muscular endur- 
anee, and muscular power. 

A circuit consists of a number of 
carefully selected and simple-to-per- 
form exercises, at stations that are 
arranged in a consecutive pattern 
about the gymnasium floor (or out- 
door area) in such a manner as to 
enable large numbers of students to 
proceed easily from one exercise to 
another. The length of time required 
to perform the exercise at each sta- 
tion is approximately the same, so 
as to avoid crowding up or “bottle 
necks.” Students progress at a work 
rate compatible with each individ- 
ual’s capacity. Progression on a cir- 
cuit is measured, first, by decreas- 
ing time of performance and, sec- 
ond, by increasing loads of repeti- 
tions. 

The value of circuit training lies 
in its complete adaptability to any 
number of varying school situations. 


1R. E. Morgan and G. T. Adamson pub- 
lished the first handbook dealing with this 
new idea in fitness training, which they 
labeled circuit training. While phases of 
this idea had been in use before, Morgan 
and Adamson deserve credit for formaliz- 
ing the new method of presenting syste- 
matie and progressive conditioning exer- 
cises. Their book, entitled Circuit Train- 
ing, was published in London in 1957 by 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 


The co-authors were both at the 
University of British Columbia when 
this article was written. Dr. Howell 
recently joined the faculty at the 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 
Mr. Morford is working for his doc- 
torate at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 
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MAXWELL L. HOWELL 
and 


W. R. MORFORD 


Cireuit training is consistent with 
current educational philosophy, in 
that each child is permitted to de- 
velop toward his maximum capaci- 
ties at his own rate. The lack of 
equipment and apparatus with 
which to compile a circuit is not a 
crippling factor but merely a limit- 
ing one. Circuits may be designed 
to utilize an entire physical educa- 
tion period, or short periods of it, 
thus allowing enough time for both 
fitness training and skills training 
in the class period. 

Some teachers have neglected to 
use circuit training because they 
feared this type of program would 
monopolize their class period, to the 
detriment of the development of 
skills and recreational competence, 
which they considered to be the 
primary aims of physical education. 
These teachers often subscribe to 
the ten-minute warm-up period of 
the calisthenic variety, the value of 
which, from a developmental point 


of view, may be doubted because of 
the lack of controlled progression. 
This article explains how a circuit 
may be developed to fit into a ten- 
minute warm-up period. It outlines 
a circuit suitable for a ten-minute 
period either at the start or the end 
of each class. The items selected re- 
quire the minimum of equipment. 
(A teacher with apparatus and 
weights at his disposal will be able 
to select a wider variety of items for 
his circuit.) 

These items can easily be set up 
around the gymnasium floor at eight 
different stations. The stations may 
be numbered and, if necessary, la- 
beled by means of a sign. 

The class should be divided into 
equal groups, each group starting 
at a different station on the circuit 
and proceeding in a standard clock- 
wise order to the next station. It is 
of paramount importance to ensure 
that at each station there is enough 
space or adequate equipment for 
each group to perform. Thus, in a 
class of 48 students, with eight cir- 
cuit stations there should be ample 
opportunity for at least six students 
to perform at a particular station. 


ITEMS FOR A TEN-MINUTE CIRCUIT 


1. Squat Jumps. Equipment — none. 
Hands on hips, one foot ahead of the 
other in full squat position; jump into 
the air and land in squat position again 
with opposite foot forward. 


2. Chinning the Bar. Equipment—a 


high bar, erected or suspended in any 
manner. Stand below the bar, grasp it 
with narrow reverse hold, and pull up 
until chin touches bar; return to hang 
position. 


3. Sit-ups. Equipment—none. Back- 
lying on floor or mat, hands behind head, 
roll up to sitting position and return. 

4. Squat Thrusts. Equipment—none. 
From standing position move to squat 
position by placing hands on floor be- 
tween feet; extend feet to rear and re- 
turn to squat position; stand up. 

5. Wrist Rolling. Equipment—an 18- 
inch broom handle, with 24-inch window 
eord attached at center, and suitable 10- 


15 lb. weight attached to the other end 
of the cord. In a standing position wind 
the weight up to the handle by rotating 
the stick in both hands, then unwind. 

6. Step-ups. Equipment—chairs 16- 
24 inches high, or a bench or bleacher 
seat. Facing the chair, step up and down 
on the chair without jumping and by 
placing both feet on the chair before 
stepping off again. 

7. Push-ups. Equipment—none. Body 
in face-lying position, hands on floor, 
palms down by shoulders; extend arms 
and then lower, keeping the body 
straight at all times. 

8. Straight-arm Pullover. Equipment 
—a bar 3-5 feet long with or without 
weight but weighing at least 10-15 lhs. 
Back-lying, arms extended beyond shoul- 
ders, grip bar; keeping arms straight, 
pull bar to vertical position above chest, 
lower to thighs then return to starting 
position. 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


e “What You Can Do to Up-Grade 
Your Physical Education Program.” 
School Management, July 1961. A tape 
recorded interview with Dr. Ruth Evans, 
director of women’s physical education 
at Springfield College, (Mass.) and 
Thomas Hines, director of physical edu- 
eation, Brookline (Mass.) Public 
Schools, addressed to the school admin- 
istrator. 


® Harold Mebling. “Taking the Fiction 
Out of Physical Fitness.” Pageant, 
October 1961. A 12-page comprehen- 
sive guide addressed to the layman on 
what to believe about fitness. Gives 12 
practical everyday suggestions for keep- 
ing fit. 


® Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson. “RX 
for Physical Fitness,” The PTA Maga- 
zine, September 1961. “Youth Fitness.” 
Parade, September 3, 1961. “How to 
Improve Our Children’s Fitness.” To- 
day’s Health, September 1961. Three 
timely articles by the President’s econ- 
sultant on youth fitness encouraging 
parents to test their chilldren’s physical 
capacities with a three-part test. 


e Oscar Handlin. “Live Students and 
Dead Education: Why the High School 
Must Be Revived.” The Atlantic, Sep- 
tember 1961. A professor of history at 
Harvard pleads for a new look at the 
high school curriculum, stressing what 
he believes the high school should teach. 
Of particular interest to HPER readers 
interested in professional preparation. 


@ Thomas E. McDonough as told to 
Willard Neal. “Teach the Children to 
Play!” Athletic Journal, August 1961. 
Charges that children are physically un- 
fit because they have never been taught 
to play. Gives ideas for teaching them. 


® Nerber, John. “A New Study on 
Comparative Fitness.” Physical Educa- 
tion Newsletter, June 27, 1961. Com- 
ments on a recent study comparing the 
physical fitness of Philadelphia children 
with European children. The study, by 
a group of Philadelphia researchers, 
was reported in the May 1961 Archives 
of Environmental Health. 


® Harold G. Ridlow. “Why Freshmen 
Fail.” The Atlantic, September 1961. A 
perceptive analysis of why the dropout 
rate among college freshmen is increas- 
ing, by a Tufts University assistant 
professor. 


@ Frank B. Toalson. “A Model Three- 
Track Summer School.” The American 
School Board Journal, July 1961. De- 
seribes the Dodge City, Kansas, pro- 
gram of summer classes in fitness for 
boys and girls. 
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A score card contains the items to 
be performed, with spaces for test 
results, training dosage, and daily 
performance. Each student has his 
own card during the performance 
of the circuit, and he records his 
own daily performance. 


Step-by-step Procedure 


DAY ONE—The teacher explains 
and demonstrates each exercise on 
the circuit and allows all students 
the opportunity to learn the exer- 
cises to the teacher’s satisfaction. 
Although the object of the circuit 
is to perform a set amount of work 
in a target time limit, this object 
should never be achieved by cheat- 
ing or improperly performing the 
exercises. The desired daily work 
rate should be the combined result 
of improving efficiency of muscular 
performance, the increasing ability 
of the body to tolerate fatigue ef- 
fects, and the increasing ability to 
proceed quickly from one exercise 
to another. All movements should 
be performed snappily with due at- 
tention to form. The teacher should 
stress this point at the beginning 
stage, so there is less likelihood of 
poor form later. 


DAY TWO—Hand out a card and 
pencil to each student. Pair all stu- 
dents and divide the class into eight 
groups, a group at each station on 
the circuit. Each student is now 
tested to determine the maximum 
number of repetitions that he can 
perform at each item. The maxi- 
mum time allowed at each item is 
one minute. In certain strength 
items the individual will probably 
not be able to continue for the full 
period. Whatever the case, his maxi- 
mum number of repetitions is re- 
eorded on his score card by his 
partner who counts the repetitions 
performed. When each partner has 
completed the test item the entire 
class rotates one station. In this 
manner each student has at least 
one minute’s rest between testing. 
At the completion of testing, each 
student caleulates his own training 
dose. This is done by halving, to the 
nearest whole number, the figure in 
the maximum repetition column and 
entering it in the training dose 
column. For example, if a student 


has performed 25 sit-ups in one min- 
ute, his training dose will be 13 set- 
ups. The circuit will consist of 
three laps, each lap consisting of 
eight items, each performed at the 
training dose. 


DAY THREE—AIll students per- 
form the three laps df the circuit at 
the training dose, working at their 
own rate and without rest between 
the items. The object .is to perform 
the three laps of the circuit at the 
training dose in ten minutes. After 
ten minutes have elapsed the class 
is stopped, and each student re- 
cords on his ecard the number of 
times that each item was completed. 
For example, on the first day, a 
student writes 3 beside item 4 to 
denote that this item was completed 
on each lap, and a 2 beside item 5 
to show that he only completed this 
item on two laps. The time limit 
was up before he completed it a 
third time. He should improve on 
this performance the second day. 

When a student is able to com- 
plete the entire circuit within the 
stated time limit of ten minutes, his 
training dose at each station is in- 
creased either arbitrarily or by 
means of a retest. This new training 
dose (TD2) is noted on his card. It 
should not be possible for a student 
or a number of students to complete 
the circuit within the allotted time 
limit in the first week. If this is the 
case then the time limit should be 
decreased. All students should be 
retested as to the maximum capacity 
in each exercise at the end of the 
program. 


Adapt with Imagination 


The circuit outlined here is by no 
means inclusive. Provided the prin- 
ciple of increasing work rate is 
maintained, there are unlimited pos- 
sibilities in cireuit design. It is up 
to the individual teacher, in a va- 
riety of settings, to fathom the effec- 
tiveness and usefulness, the varia- 
tions and adaptations, that are pos- 
sible with this form of fitness train- 
ing. 

The idea of circuit training is one 
that can be used by every teacher. 
Take advantage of this new ap- 
proach to the physical fitness of the 
youth under your supervision. 
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C. H. McCloy, State University of lowa, once stated that corrective 
therapy was the offspring of the marriage of medical science and 
physical education and would grow only if carefully nurtured by both 
parents. Now, after 15 years of steady development, the profession 
has reached maturity. Here is the story of 


CORRECTIVE 
THERAPY 


HARRY B. DANDO, CCT 


URING THE PAST 40 years, physi- 
D eal education has contributed 
two specialties in the field of phys- 
ical medicine and _ rehabilitation. 
First, physical therapy was an out- 
growth of the early medical gym- 
nasts who had long used heat, mas- 
sage, and exercise. This great ancil- 
lary service was well organized dur- 
ing World War I and has advanced 
in scope and program since, Second, 
medical necessity during World War 
IT brought forth a group of physical 
conditioning specialists, who assisted 
the medical staffs of Army hospitals 
in returning soldiers to duty. Out of 
this group of physical educators came 
the corrective therapy program. 


Corrective therapy is defined as 
the application of medically pre- 
scribed therapeutic exercises and 
activities in the treatment of the 
mentally and physically ill patient, 
not only for treatment of the physi- 
cal disability but for the improve- 
ment of the psychological and socio- 
logical aspects of disease and illness. 
Treatment of the whole individual is 
the watchword of the corrective 
therapists. No physical disability is 
limited to the portion of the body 
directly affected ; it affects the entire 
body and personality as well. 


Physical educators had long been 
interested in the problems of build- 
ing muscle strength, improving co- 
ordination of body movements, im- 
proving endurance, and correcting 
poor body mechanics. Even before 
physical education, per se, came into 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


the picture, the application of exer- 
cise to develop the body and even to 
alleviate pain and disability had a 
history dating back several centuries 
before Christ. The early physical 
educators were the medical gym- 
nasts, the true fathers of the all 
physical medicine ancillary services. 

Physical education, 40 or 50 years 
ago, was a program primarily con- 
cerned with the development of 
strong bodies and minds. But soon 
after 1920, more and more emphasis 
was placed on a program which 
attempted to incorporate modern 
educational theory into practice on 
the playing field and in the gym- 
nasium. This period in the develop- 
ment of the adapted physical edu- 
eator or corrective therapist has 
mush significance, for the ability to 
teach others one’s own discipline is 
as important as the knowledge of 
therapeutic measures. This very fact 
has established our profession. In the 
late thirties, several progressive 
physical educators and physicians 
such as McCloy, Klein, Clark, De- 
Lorme, and Stafford, going along 
with the new evolution in medical 
thinking, began to turn back to the 
“physical’’? end of physical edu- 
cation. 


Mr. Dando is at the Rehabilitation 
Center of the Fairview Hospital in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. He present- 
ly serves the Association for Physi- 
cal and Mental Rehabilitation as 
chairman of the Certification Com- 
mittee. 


The physical medicine areas of 
treatment of disease began to receive 
attention in medical schools through- 
out the country at the same time. 
During the past 20 years, there has 
been a startling evolution in medi- 
cine, accompanied by the develop- 
ment of many professions heretofore 
scarcely used or appreciated. The 
use of exercise and gross activities as 
an integral part of medical practice 
had been gradually developing, but 
only during World War II did it 
suddenly burst into flower. 

During the war the critical lack of 
manpower due to poor physical de- 
velopment caused physical educators 
to concentrate their efforts on the 
restoration of programs specifically 
designed to actively condition the 
young and recondition the adult. 
They began attempting exercise pro- 
grams for individuals with patho- 
logical conditions. Also during the 
war, physicians proved, beyond 
doubt, that rest as a therapeutic 
measure was not only undesirable 
but hazardous in many conditions, 
such as rheumatic fever, cardiac 
situations, tuberculosis, vascular ac- 
cidents, many orthopedic disabilities, 
and even brain surgery. 


Outgrowth of the War 


Corrective therapy and the 
adapted physical education programs 
are actually the outgrowth of the 
needs of the armed forces to have 
fighting men in top physical and 
mental condition. Two men of vision, 
Dr. Howard Rusk and Major Gen- 
eral Norman T. Kirk, the U. S. sur- 
geon general, were largely responsi- 
ble for physical reconditioning in the 
Armed Forces and for establishing 
corrective therapy as it is known 
today. 

Inspired by the work of a British 
physical rehabilitation battalion in 
1943, General Kirk inaugurated an 
extensive physical reconditioning 
program to return the American con- 
valescent to duty more quickly. 
Physical reconditioning units were 
established in all Army hospitals. 
Schools for training reconditioning 
personnel were quickly started and 
by the end of 1946, over 8,000 per- 
sons had received extensive training. 

Also early in the war, Dr. Howard 
Rusk, concerned with the undesir- 
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able and harmful effects of bed rest, 
demonstrated the value of medically 
prescribed exercises rendered by 
physical educators on various patient 
types in shortening hospitalization, 
reducing hospital readmissions, and 
improving the morale of the patients. 
The progress made in this specialty 
during the war in counteracting 
deconditioning phenomena occurring 
in hospitalized soldiers of every clas- 
sification was remarkable. 

The physical reconditioning pro- 
grams of the Army accomplished 
remarkable results. In 1946 the Vet- 
erans Administration incorporated 
the Army physical medicine and re- 
habilitation programs into their 
hospitals. They enlarged physical 
therapy departments, added occupa- 
tional therapy clinics, and estab- 
lished corrective therapy along with 
other ancillary services to take care 
of the vast number of returning dis- 
abled servicemen. Former physical 
reconditioning personnel were now 
corrective therapists. 


Teaching Methods Stressed 


The initial personnel were hired 
by the Veterans Administration 
upon the recommendation of Dr. 
Howard Rusk. They were physical 
educators primarily concerned with 
the use of medically prescribed ex- 
ercises to treat the hospitalized 
handicapped. There were 400 -ini- 
tially, well trained in civilian and 


army schools. Many needed to re- 


study anatomy, physiology, kinesi- 
ship outstanding authorities in the 
ology, and other basic sciences and 


The corrective therapist and the 
adapted physical educator have 
much in common. Both are inter- 
ested in the physical education pro- 
cedures adapted to a physical or 
mental disability. Both are daily ex- 
periencing the joys of providing as- 
sistance to the disabled. Both use 
medically prescribed exercises and 
activities and are interested in the 
individual, not the disability. Many 
of the same disabilities that the cor- 
rectwe therapist treats in the hos- 
pital setting are seen by the adapted 
physical educator in the school set- 
ting. 


to develop new techniques and suit- 
able exercises for the different types 
of disabilities. They were determined 
to apply their teaching methods of 
physical education—to work with the 
patient and not on him in solving his 
physical or mental problem. 

The corrective therapists were one 
of the key personnel responsible for 
excellent results—results so phenom- 
enal that one must pause to ponder 
the reason for the lack of the medical 
and physical interest in these patients 
in the past or, at least, the lack of the 
‘*doing process’’ for their recovery. 
But because they were a relatively 
new member of the rehabilitation 
team, they were criticized severely 
by some of the older groups, so that 
from the very beginning they had 
to critically examine their very 
existence, their philosophy, and their 
scope of perspective. 


Founding of the APMR 


In October 1946, a group of cor- 
rective therapists attending a special 
course at Topeka, Kansas, organized 
the Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation. The chief 
aims were to promote the use of 
medically prescribed exercise ther- 
apy and adapted physical education, 
to advance the professional stand- 
ards of education and training in 
the field of medically prescribed 
exercise therapy and adapted physi- 
cal education, and to encourage and 
promote research in the field. This 
association has proved to be a pro- 
gressive body which has advanced 
the professional development of both 
the corrective therapists and the 
adapted physical educator. 

A medical advisory board of 
leading physicians and physical 
educators—Rusk, Covalt, Mennin- 
ger, Greenwood, Davis, Clarke, 
Stafford, Rathbone, and others 
—was organized and worked hard 
to develop the professional status 
of the association. The official, 
bi-monthly publication of the Asso- 
ciation for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation has published educa- 
tional scientific information which 
has extended our influence even to 
other countries. The association spon- 
sors an annual Scientific and Clinical 
Conference, bringing to the member- 
ship outstanding authorities in the 


field of rehabilitation. Yearly, six 
awards are made by the association 
to people making outstanding con- 
tributions to the field. The associa- 
tion sponsors scholarships for gradu- 
ate training in the field of adapted 
physical education for individuals 
by its scholarship committee. 


Standards and Certification 


It is concerned also with the high 
standards of education and clinical 
training necessary to ensure the pro- 
fession’s sound growth. The correc- 
tive therapist cannot limit his train- 
ing to that of a physical education 
major. A well-defined educational 
and clinical experience program has 
been developed over the years to 
assure that the student will graduate 
as a qualified therapist, capable of 
assuming his responsibilities in a 
hospital, clinic, or adapted program. 

The undergraduate education pro- 
gram must now include courses in 
anatomy, physiology, kinesiology, 
applied and abnormal psychology, 
education, therapeutic exercises, 
physiology of exercise, analysis of 
movement, and many others specifi- 
eally oriented to the needs of the 
therapists. To date, over 35 universi- 
ties and colleges offer advanced study 
in corrective therapy and quakfy in 
the educational curriculums. The 
clinical training of the prospective 
corrective therapist is best offered 
on a graduate level since the need to 
meet adequately the physical educa- 
tion major curriculum requirements 
consumes most of the available time 
on the undergraduate level. A 
thorough program of clinical train- 
ing is necessary to give the student 
practical experience in clinical situa- 
tiens. Broad areas of hospital ex- 
perience must be covered so that a 
minimum of 250 clinical hours is 
required with a suggested 375 hours 
as standard. Twenty-five hospitals 
and clinies are already participating 
in the clinical affiliation programs.! 

In 1953, the American Board for 
Certification of Corrective Thera- 


1 The requirements of both the educa- 
tion and clinical training of a corrective 
therapist are presented in detail by Dr. 
Carl Haven Young and may be obtained 
in pamphlet form by writing to the 
Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation, 105 St. Lawrence Street, 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware. 
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pists was organized to pass on the 
qualifications of therapists and to 
establish a national register. Certifi- 
cation identifies qualified practition- 
ers in the profession, and offers the 
public a means of protection and 
guarantee of competent service. 
Twenty certification examining 
teams have been formed throughout 
the country. Candidates for examina- 
tion for certification must have com- 
pleted an approved four-year curri- 
culum leading to a bachelor’s degree 
including courses in specific areas 
and have completed a minimum of 
250 hours of clinical internship in 
medically-supervised physical educa- 
tion under the sponsorship of a ree- 
ognized college or university. The 
examinations, which are given peri- 
odically in conveniently located 
centers throughout the country, vv. 
sist of three parts: the written, prac- 
tical, and interview. 


An Expanding Sphere of Work 


The corrective therapist’s sphere 
of work has expanded into many 
fields of medicine. It is available for 
all patients suffering from disease or 
injury such as cardiac patients, 
amputees, arthritics, and those with 
peripheral vascular diseases, brain 
injuries, spinal cord injuries, or 
mental disorders. It is a program 
which works closely with all of the 
ancillary services of physical medi- 
cine, and it is under the direct super- 
vision and guidance of the patient’s 
doctor. Most physical education tech- 
niques and exercise-activities are 
modified to treat the specific dis- 
abilities. Conditioning exercises are 
used to develop strength and neuro- 
muscular coordination. Treatment 
includes exercises and resocializa- 
tion activities for the psychiatric 
patients, functional ambulation and 
self-care training, therapeutic swim- 
ming, corrective and postural exer- 
cises, special activities for the newly 
blinded, training in the operation of 
wheelchairs and automobiles with 
paraplegies and quadriplegies, and 
adapted physical education in the 
schools. 

In the field of orthopedics much 
has been accomplished through spe- 
cifie exercises designed to build up 
muscle strength and increase the 
range of motion of the affected ex- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL REHABILITATION 


The APMR is a nationwide, incorpo- 
rated, professional organization operated 
for educational and scientific purposes. 
Its objectives, as listed in the Associa- 
tion’s constitution, are: 


1. To promote the use of medically 
prescribed exercise therapy and adapted 
physical education. 


2. To advance the professional stand- 
ards of education and training in the 
field of medically prescribed exercise 
therapy and adapted physical education. 


3. To promote and sponsor medically 
prescribed exercise therapy programs of 
the highest scientific and professional 
character. 


4. To encourage research and publi- 
eation of scientific articles dealing with 
medical rehabilitation. 


5. To engage in and encourage those 
activities related to medically prescribed 
activity which might prove advantageous 
to medical rehabilitation and/or the 
Association. 

The members of APMR recognize that 
no member of a medical team works 
alone, that cooperation and integration 
with other therapies are needed, and that 
education of the publie and dissemina- 
tion of scientific literature and _ tech- 
niques are best achieved through a na- 
tional association. 

Further information about the Asso- 
ciation for Physical and Mental Reha- 
bilitation may be obtained from its ex- 
ecutive director, John Eisele Davis, 
APMR, 105 Saint Lawrence Street, Re- 
hoboth Beach, Delaware. 


tremity. Low back disabilities have 
received special emphasis in exer- 
cise to build stabilizing strength. 
Ambulation training for those with 
fractures is important. 

In neurology, the paraplegic has 
been taught to increase the strength 
of his arms, to walk with crutches 
and braces, to care for his daily 
needs, to use his wheelchair, and 
even to drive a car. The quadriplegic 
has been given exercise designed to 
strengthen the specific muscles still 
functioning, to use various adap- 
tations to dress and feed himself, to 
manipulate a wheelchair. The hemi- 
plegic has been taught exercise to 
build up muscle strength of both 
affected and unaffected side, to care 
for his daily needs, to dress and feed 
himself, to walk. The Parkinson’s 
disease patient has been taught ex- 


tension exercises, muscle relaxation 
exercises, ambulation, and self-care. 
Polio, cerebral palsy, and multiple 
sclerotic patients have been helped 
by exercise and specific activities. In 
neuropsychiatry, corrective thera- 
pists have made much progress 
through activity-exercise programs 
in motivating all types of psychiatric 
disabilities from the simple psychotie 
to the most difficult catatonic patient 
These activities are geared to the 
patient’s level and ability, and pro- 
vide for the channelization of socially 
unacceptable behavior, into accept- 
able expression of behavior. The ae- 
tivity motivation approach has been 
a driving foree that has returned 
many psychiatric patient to 
society. 

With the amputee, corrective ther- 
apists have concentrated on a pro- 
gram of exercise to develop the in- 
volved extremity to the utmost and 
to teach the use of a_ prosthesis. 
Workers have trained single and 
double leg amputees to walk, climb 
stairs, and even enjoy social activi- 
ties and games. They have been part 
of the blind rehabilitation programs 
of the Veterans Administration, and 
have been taught cane ambulation 
sports programs, and the use of see- 
ing eye dogs. 


Plan Boldly for the Future 


Corrective therapy is definitely an 
area in which much research is- 
needed; there is far too much that 
is not known that we need to know 
for the increasingly successful prac- 
tice in the profession. Much is known 
about the field of physical education 
but relatively little is known as yet 
about the application of physical 
education to pathological processes. 
But since 1946, a great deal of re- 
search has been accomplished by 
adapted physical educators, phy- 
sicians in other fields of medicine, 
and by the corrective therapist him- 
self. 

The growth and development of 
corrective therapy has been in re- 
ponse to the public interest for im- 
proved care, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation of the sick and disabled. We 
have aresponsibility to bring today’s 
resources to the aid of today’s dis- 
abled and to plan boldly for still 
greater feats tomorrow. * 
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Wrestling is the 
fastest growing sport 
in secondary school 
physical education. 
Here is practical 
advice about starting 
your own program. 


Sam McClendon, captain of Connecticut's 
first varsity high school wrestling team. 


WRESTLING PROVES ITSELF 


The Greenwich, Connecticut, High School wrestling team scored a six-win 
and one-loss record during the last season. Every seat in the gymnasium 
was occupied for each home match, and over 200 of the school’s 800 boys 
participated in the annual intramural tournament. 

This outstanding record is the more remarkable because this was only the 
second year of varsity competition and the third for wrestling in the school’s 
physical education program. Greenwich High School was the first in Con- 
necticut to organize a wrestling team. Although they began their program 
with no experience, using only standard facilities and equipment, the values 
of the activity were soon evident. 

Wrestling has a high potential for participation; it contributes impor- 
tantly to fitness and has carry-over value in recreation, self-defense, and 
physical development. These benefits, together with low costs, are making 
wrestling the fastest growing sport in secondary education. Arguments 
against its inclusion in the high school program in the past were the lack of 
trained instructors and equipment, fears about cost, admanistrative concern 
because of its alleged dangerousness, and, possibly, the deleterious effect of the 
picture presented by professional wrestling. Today these objections can be 
resolved. By attending a good clinic and following fundamentals as illus- 
trated by the several good wrestling texts available, a high school physical 
education instructor can do a creditable job with the wrestling wnit. Initial 
expense for wrestling mats seems negligible since the cost is depreciated over 
the many years for which the mat will serve. Uniforms and protective gear 
for a beginning wrestler are not expensive, and wrestling is therefore a sport 
particularly suited for a school operating on a limited budget. 

The administrative objection concerning injuries is an injustice to amateur 
wrestling. The new mats on the market are so soft that a raw egg will bownce 
on them without breaking. As in all sports, safety regulations need to be 
enforced and instructions carefully followed; wnder these conditions wres- 
tling has an excellent safety record. 

The “secrets” to success are presented here by a teacher who has gone 
through the process of beginning a wrestling program. The experience at 
Greenwich High School offers sound advice and encouragement for all those 
who wish to add this sport to the curriculum. 


PETER J. McDEVITT, JR. 


We undertook our wrestling pro- 
gram with little experience or equip- 
ment and limited facilities, but we 
were convinced of its values to our 
high school boys. At the end of 
three years, we can boast that wrest- 
ling has exceeded our expectations. 

We began our instruction in a 
room, 28’ x 32’, which was unusable 
for other activities but ideal for 
wrestling. Out of the way, warm, 
not drafty, with no projections from 
the falls, the space became a distinc- 
tive wrestling room. 

Our first mats were old, hair-filled 
mats, tied together and covered by a 
plastie cover. Old mats were slung 
from the walls. Some second-hand 
lockers were acquired and placed in 
the entrance room for members of 
the wrestling team. The room itself 
was decorated with a bulletin board, 
blackboard, and signs promoting 
safety. 

All male students received the 
basic instruction in fundamentals 
through the required physical educa- 
tion program. Evidence of growing 
interest was apparent in the fact 
that more than 80 boys entered the 
first intramural tournament. The 
finals were held before a jam-packed 
assembly in the gymnasium. 

Accidents have been minimal, be- 
cause wrestling in the required 
classes is taught only from the kneel- 
ing or down position. Thorough con- 
ditioning is required of all partici- 
pants before they are allowed to 
wrestle in the interscholastic pro- 
gram. 

Safety has been further assured 
by the purchase last year of a new 
mat of pliable, spongy, rubber whose 
strips are fitted to the size of our 
wrestling room. It can be easily 
stored or carried to the gymnasium 
and there taped into a regulation 
area 28’ by 28’ surrounded by a mat 
apron 5’ in width. This new mat, 
an inch of which has the shock ab- 
sorbing qualities of 214 inches of 
hair and felt mats, is easily cleaned 
with soap and water to prevent skin 
infections. 

Instruction was handled by a 
physical educator who had had no 
previous experience with wrestling 
but had attended a summer clinic at 
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Lehigh University. As instructional 
guides, he used the official NCAA 


guide, Ray Sparks’ Illustrated 
Wrestling Syllabus, and Champion- 
ship Wrestling, by the U. S. Naval 
Institute. Instruction the first year 
was based on these texts. Demon- 
stration of fundamentals was fol- 
lowed by practice by the numbers. 
Wrestling was not permitted until 
conditioning had been emphasized, 
safety practices stressed, illegal 
holds carefully reviewed, and funda- 
mentals introduced. Each class had 
one 45-minute wrestling period per 
week for six weeks. All classes 
covered the same lessons. They were 
working on three different six-week 
units at the same time. The most 
capable instructors maintained their 
stations and covered their specific 
units with all three classes. We 
have since held a clinie for all 
instructors on wrestling fundamen- 
tals and prepared a simple yet com- 
prehensive wrestling unit plan. 

All instruction is mimeographed, 
and each wrestler keeps his own 
folder for handy reference. 

We conduct our wrestling unit in a 
formal manner and have developed 
certain rules of mat conduct that all 
students follow. Each student has 
a mimeographed copy of these rules, 
which include the following. No 
horse-play or inattention will be 
tolerated. Procedures must be strict- 
ly followed, for safety and to ensure 
best use of mat space. No boy may 
wrestle unless he is in complete uni- 
form. No one may use the facilities 
unless there is adequate supervision. 


Specific Benefits Observed 


Interest grew quickly after we 
started our first six-week unit dur- 
ing the winter season. The weight 
classification system in wrestling 
allowed boys to compete with others 
of similar weight and development. 
They gained a sense of accomplish- 
ment through learning the funda- 
mentals and more advanced combi- 
nations. They enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity to plan and perfect their 
favorite holds and appreciated the 
demands for quick thinking to 
counter their opponent’s moves. We 
found that wrestling developed self. 
confidence and a sense of seeurity in 
the meekest of personalities while 
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offering the most aggressive indi- 
viduals an opportunity for accept- 
able self-expression. 

We noted other specific outcomes, 
also. It was evident that wrestling 
developed the upper body; arm, 
shoulder, neck, and back strength in- 
creased to a degree comparable to 
inereases in strength of the lower 
body developed by the more popular 
sports. Members of our wrestling 
team showed obvious improvements 
in body build. Administration of 
fitness tests showed that they im- 
proved in some areas in which they 
rated low in tests given early in the 
fall. 

The formal method of instruction 
and self-disciplined training rules 
led to improved individual and 
group discipline. General student 
interest as well as competitive inter- 
est was promoted by wrestling, 
fostering school spirit. Besides de- 
veloping comradeship between team 
members, wrestling gave boys a feel- 
ing of well-being, of ability to take 
care of themselves. Almost every 
boy showed evidence of increased 
self-assurance and_ self-confidence. 
We also noted improvements in 
health habits. Boys were conscious 
of preventing skin infection, main- 
taining a balanced diet, controlling 
weight, and building a stronger, 
healthier body. 

Wrestling offered an opportunity 
to excel in a contact sport to boys 
who were unable to participate in 
other sports because of height, 
weight, or sensory limitations. Some 
boys who had not distinguished 
themselves in any .ther sports de- 
veloped quickly into fine wrestlers. 
Most of the wrestlers were outstand- 
ing students academically. Many 
plan to continue the new skills in 
college. 


How the Varsity Teams Began 


A elub numbering 50 boys satis- 
fied the interests of others in further 
developing their skills, and pro- 
moting wrestling to the status of a 
varsity sport. The members of this 
club attended practice for two hours 
every day after school and on three 
occasions formed a team of eleven 
that scrimmaged varsity opponents. 
Although this infant activity had 
not previously been provided for in 


the budget these boys obtained dis- 
tinective uniforms by buying and 
dying long underwear scarlet, the 
school color, and getting parents to 
provide transportation to the scrim- 
mages. 

Our first varsity team consisted of 
a squad of some 30 boys who stuck 
despite the rigorous conditioning 
program. No boys were eut, and 
although some boys held after-school 
jobs they were able to participate by 
practicing with the coach before 
school. The large squad was divided 
into three full teams, one wrestling 
before school, one immediately after 
school, and a third from 4:00 to 5:30 
p.m. When the other two teams were 
not engaged in practicing their 
fundamentals on the mats, they were 
running and conditioning with jump 
ropes and weights. This provided 
maximum use of the mats for the 
large number of interested boys. A 
team was selected for interscholastic 
competition, before each meet, 
through wrestle-offs. The wrestle- 
offs maintained a high state of inter- 
est and encouraged improvement in 
performance. 

During the wrestling season, the 
team obtained tights, topped with 
white overshorts; they wore basket- 
ball warm-up uniforms for meets. 
Transportation was provided by 
parents. Student publicity agents 
helped to popularize the sport. They 
wrote articles for the school paper, 
and printed posters for each match. 

Some members of the wrestling 
team have attended clinics, where 
they learned a variety of techniques 
not previously known and returned 
to share their experience with the 
team. The coach took several boys 
to college matches where they have 
observed and absorbed other series. 
We gained the greatest amount of 
knowledge, however, from our op- 
ponents. Each boy talks over his bout 
with his opponent, and each match 
is carefully reviewed by the entire 
team. Counters for every move are 
discussed and practiced. When we 
began, we could get matches only 
with opponents who had been wrest- 
ling for quite a few years. We were 
defeated in most of these early 
matches, but we reviewed our mis- 
takes and improved our level of per- 
formance through experience. * 
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EVALUATING 
Health Teaching 


H. FREDERICK KILANDER 


HE HEALTH PROGRAM of a 

school should produce two types 
of outeomes—pupil health outcomes 
and pupil health education outcomes. 
Illustrations of the former are an 
improvement in endurance, a reduc- 
tion in the number of absences due 
to illness and accidents, and the de- 
velopment of a better personality. 
It is essentially a responsibility of 
the school health service personnel 
to measure and evaluate such out- 
comes. The measurement and evalu- 
tion of the health education outcomes 
of the school health program are pri- 
marily the responsibility of the 
teacher. These educational outcomes 
are grouped into four specific areas: 
knowledge, attitudes, practices, and 
skills. 

The most important achievement 
is the development and practice of 
desirable habits and behavior, for 
these contribute directly toward de- 
sirable health outcomes. It is im- 
portant that evaluation techniques 
be used to determine progress in this 
area, although it should be recog- 
nized that it is difficult for teachers 
to measure objectively the effect of 
education on the development and 
improvement of health practices. 
Attitudes, also, are even more diffi- 
eult to measure objectively. It is 
only health knowledge and health 
skills that can be tested with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

On the elementary school level, 
a good deal is being done with the 
determination of habits and atti- 
tudes. However, for levels above the 
elementary school we must assume 
that the best we can do for the pres- 
ent is to test the effectiveness of our 
teaching of facts and skills, in the 
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hope that we, as teachers, can fur- 
nish through these facts, combined 
with our methods of instruction, the 
incentives which will lead to correct 
and desirable attitudes and _ prac- 
tices. 

The most common evaluation and 
measuring instruments or procedures 
used by teachers include observation, 
surveys, questionnaires, rating scales, 
self-evaluation scales, personal health 
inventory lists, interviews, diaries 
and other autobiographical records 
kept by students, health records, 
case studies, and objective health 
tests. 


Values of Testing 


The findings or interpretations ob- 
tained through a program of meas- 
uring the health education outcomes 
can be of value in several ways. Most 


apply especially to health knowledge. 


testing but with more refined proce- 
dures for determining health atti- 
tudes and practices, these same 
values of a testing program will ap- 
ply to all. 


Measuring Needs and Progress of 
Pupils. A test can be administered at 
the beginning of a health course in a 
given grade to determine individual 
or group abilities or weaknesses in 
health knowledge or its application. 
By using subscores for various areas, 
such as nutrition and first aid, 
strengths and weaknesses among pu- 
pils may be discovered. Specific 
analysis of individual test items will 
identify health concepts that are in 
need of special attention. 

The administration of a health 
knowledge test to pupils reveals their 
present status only. In order to as- 
certain how much learning has oc- 
eurred with each pupil, both a pre- 
liminary test and an equivalent final 
test must be given. The difference 
between the preliminary test score 


and the final test score for each pupil 
will provide a basis for evaluating 
each pupil’s achievement. 


Motivating Pupil Learning for Health. 
One of the most urgent considera- 
tions appears to be that of con- 
vincing pupils of their need for learn- 
ing health facts and principles. A 
health education test administered 
at the beginning of a course may 
help to show students that they are 
in need of learning facts and of ap- 
plying them and that they therefore 
need the health course. 

Student interest is aroused when 
a comparison is made between indi- 
vidual scores and class score, and 
when the class score is compared 
with national norms. 


Evaluating Teaching. An evaluation 
of health education outcomes really 
becomes an evaluation of teaching. 
The teacher may use the difference 
between preliminary and final test 
results as a basis for appraising his 
own teaching efficiency. Such a pro- 
cedure acquaints him with the de- 
gree of teaching success attained and 
permits immediate improvements by 
correcting errors and omissions. 
When the teacher or the supervisor 
has information about the level of 
learning resulting from health edu- 
cation classes, certain conclusions 
can be reached about the values of 
various methods and materials of in- 
struction. The relative effectiveness 
of different teachers and different 
curriculums may also be compared. 

Evaluation of health teaching, and 
therefore health learning, should be 
made upon the basis of the gains 
made by pupils. Improvements in 
performance by students on knowl- 
edge, without a corresponding im- 
provement on application, would 
suggest the need for greater teach- 
ing emphasis in the utilization of in- 
formation already acquired. 


Grading Students. Test results of 
health knowledge may be used as a 
partial basis for pupils’ marks. Many 
believe that the differences in results 
between beginning and final tests 
should serve as the chief basis for 
marking. The thoughtful teacher 
will also use subjective judgment of 
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the quality of each student’s partici- 
pation in class activities and his im- 
provement in health attitudes, hab- 
its, and skills as additional criteria 
for determining grades. 

Some teachers consider marks in 
health education as somewhat in- 
appropriate since they introduce an 
artificial element into a phase of edu- 
cation that is essentially concerned 
with attitudes and behavior. How- 
ever, it is generally considered to be 
desirable to give marks in secondary 
schools in order that students rate 
health education courses as highly as 
other academic work. 


Comparison with Other Groups. In 
the area of health education, as in 
other areas of instruction, the objec- 
tives that. a given school holds in 
common with other schools far out- 
weigh in number the objectives that 
are unique to that school. As a re- 
sult, standardized tests are accepted 
as appropriate in measuring certain 
essential outcomes of elementary, 
secondary, and college education by 
comparing certain findings with the 
norms established for the test. Many 
of the commercially published tests 
have a manual which includes a 
statement of norms for the various 
grades or ages for which the test is 
planned. 


Program Planning. The aforemen- 
tioned uses of testing procedures are 
all adaptable to program planning, 
including health area emphasis, 
grade placement, time allotment, and 
teaching procedures. Pupil needs 
and interests should be a basis for 
determining what is to be taught 
them. Health education tests may be 
used to help determine what units 
of health knowledge should be 
stressed or excluded. The test re- 
sults may indicate that all, or nearly 
all, of the pupils are already famil- 
iar with some units planned for the 
course; not much time should be de- 
voted to such units. Other areas, in 
which the students are inadequately 
prepared, should be extended testing 
helps to create a flexible, timely, and 
usable curriculum. 

Testing is especially needed in 
schools where a correlated and in- 
tegrated program is in operation in 
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health edueation. ~Health education 
tests may help furnish evidence as to 
whether or not integration results 
in satisfactory health education out- 
comes. The teacher working by such 
a plan needs to use health education 
tests more intensively and more in- 
telligently than the teacher who con- 
ducts regularly scheduled health 
classes and knows that pupils have 
at least been exposed to opportu- 
nities to learn the lessons planned. 

A number of other factors, in ad- 
dition to test results, should be used 
by the teacher when making evalua- 
tive uses of tests for program plan- 
ning. These include the intelligence 
of pupils; the time allotment for 
specific health instruction; the type 
of instructional facilities and mate- 
rials available; the extent of indirect 
health education influences such as 
the school lunch, health services, 
sanitary conditions, and attitudes of 
the school staff toward health; and 
differences in health influences of 
home and communities. 


Methods of Evaluating 


Techniques and methods for study- 
ing changes in pupils vary depend- 
ing upon whether the teacher is 
evaluating changes in knowledge, 
attitudes, practices, or skills. Al- 
though these aspects of learning are 
closely related, certain procedures 
measure one aspect more effectively 
than others. The more informal and 
subjective methods—as well as the 
objective ones—have a place in 
evaluating individual and group 
progress toward many health goals 
of the educational program. 


Evaluating Health Knowledge. It is 
possible, and not too difficult, to 
measure objectively the health knowl- 
edge of an individual. Because it is 
relatively difficult to measure health 
attitudes and practices, it becomes 
more important that we understand 
that desirable attitudes and desirable 
practices are in general the result 
of health information. 

Standardized health knowledge 
tests are made up of various types 
of test items, of which true-false, 
multiple-choice, matching-type, and 
completion-type items are the most 
common. There are a number of 


health knowledge tests available from 
various publishers, most of which 
are made up of multiple-choice ques- 
tions although a few use a variety 
of types of items. 

The problem check list is an in- 
strument devised to help students 
in the expression of their personal 
problems of health and other areas. 
The situation-type test consists of a 
statement describing a given situa- 
tion followed by a number of true- 
false statements based upon the de- 
scription; it is a self-test of one’s 
knowledge about desirable practices. 


Evaluating Health Attitudes. Health 
attitudes are not easily measured be- 
cause they are abstractions and con- 
sist chiefly of emotional factors. It is 
difficult to distinguish between the 
testee’s real attitudes and his knowl- 
edge of what response society ap- 
proves. A person’s actions or be- 
havior may not give a true picture 
of his feelings. For these reasons, 
there are few techniques that are 
able to measure objectively the stu- 
dent’s real attitude toward a given 
topic. One usually has to depend 
upon subjective evidence for meas- 
uring health attitudes. 

In the field of health, we are con- 
cerned about such general attitudes 
as the satisfaction of having correct 
health practices, the dislike for un- 
sanitary conditions, respect for the 
human body, a liking for certain 
foods, the enjoyment of certain 
sports, a preference for some people. 

The teacher’s own evaluation, 
based on pupil observation, inter- 
views, and diaries, subjective as 
these methods are, can adequately 
serve to indicate the predisposition 
of youngsters to react to health situa- 
tions and values. The evaluation of 
several teachers adds to the signifi- 
eance. The teacher may keep a ree- 
ord day by day of specific attitudes 
demonstrated by various pupils. No- 
tations may include such items as 
the pupil’s likes and dislikes, his in- 
terests, and his emotional relation- 
ships to fellow pupils. 

Similar observations and rec- 
ords made by parents in the home 
would also contribute to attitude 
evaluation. Parent participation in 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Evaluation Instruments in Health Education 


A bibliography of tests of knowledge, attitudes, and 
behavior for elementary, secondary, and college levels 


MARIAN K. SOLLEDER 


‘To assist teachers of health education in their search 
for up-to-date instruments for the evaluation of knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and behavior in health education, the 
Health Education Division of the AAHPER requested 
that a bibliography be compiled. An extensive survey 
was made of the periodicals in the field, books on evalua- 
tion in health and physical education, methods and ma- 
terials textbooks, thesis and dissertation indexes, and 
other sources. A first draft of the bibliography was sub- 
mitted for additions and corrections to 40 health educa- 
tors in colleges and universities which offer graduate 
work in health education and to several other health 
educators particularly interested and qualified in the 
evaluation area. The assistance of those persons who 
supplied information is gratefully acknowledged. 

The bibliography is divided into two main sections. 
The first includes those tests which are commercially or 
privately published and are available from the sources 
indicated. The second section includes theses and dis- 
sertations which have resulted in the development of 
evaluation instruments and periodical references to 
these when they are available. Although not as readily 
obtainable as the commercial instruments, they can be 
secured through interlibrary loan services. Both sections 
of the bibliography have been divided into elementary, 


junior high, senior high, and <ollege levels, with the 
evaluation instruments listed at the most appropriate 
level. Where there is an overlapping of levels, cross 
references are provided. 

The instruments which appear in this bibliography 
have not been screened or evaluated by any criteria 
except the following: (a) knowledge tests are dated 1950 
or later, (b) attitude and behavior tests are dated 1947 
or later, and (c) individual teacher-made tests are not 
included unless they have been published. 

The vast majority of the tests are dated in the middle 
and late 1950’s. Revision dates have been reported when 
that information was received from the publisher. No 
attempt has been made to determine the extent of re- 
vision of any test. The exclusion of teacher-made tests 
used in a specific situation was not meant to discredit 
the many carefully constructed tests being used by in- 
dividuals. These tests did not, however, seem to be avail- 
able for mass distribution or circulation, so it was de- 
cided that they should be omitted completely. 

The compiler is an instructor in the Women’s Division 
of the Department of Physical Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. She would welcome information 
about additional instruments that should be added to 
this bibliography. 


Part | 
Published Instruments 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


1. Apams, Georgia §., and Sexton, 
Joun A. California Tests in Social and 
Related Sciences: Part III, Related 
Sciences, Test 5, Health and Safety. 
Monterey, Calif.: California Test Bureau, 
1953. For grades 4-8, this 75-item test 
is eomposed of true-false and multiple 
choice questions designed to measure 
knowledge in the health and safety 
areas. Norms and a manual of directions 
are available. This test is one of a bat- 
tery of subject matter tests in the 
seiences for the upper elementary grades. 


2. Bicycle Safety Quiz. Hartford, Conn. : 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, n.d. De- 
signed for the elementary level, this 20- 
item true-false quiz can be used inde- 
pendently or in conjunction with the 
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showing of a film, “Safe on Two 
Wheels,” available from the Information 
and Edueation Department, Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, Hartford 15, Conn. 


3. Community Bicycle Safety Program: 
What? Why? How? New York: Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John St. 1956. Designed to 
help communities in establishing com- 


munity-wide bicycle safety programs.’ 


Included are a brief 25-item quiz on traf- 
fic rules and safe riding practices and 
three skill tests to evaluate riding abili- 
ty. 


4. Crow, Lester D., and Ryan, C. 
Loretra. Health and Safety Education 
Test. Rockville Centre, New York: Acorn 
Publishing Company, Inc., Revised 1960. 
For grades 3-6, this 90-item multiple 
choice test was constructed to measure a 
student’s knowledge, application of rules, 
understanding of cause and effect, and 
ability to select the best habits in health 


and safety areas. Norms and teacher's 
directions are available. 


5. Dzenowacis, Joseru G. Self-Quiz of 
Safety Knowledge. Chicago: School and 
College Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 North Michigan Ave. This test, 
consisting of 40 safety misconceptions, 
is designed to measure safety prepared- 
ness at the fifth and sixth grade levels. 
See “What’s Your Safety 1.Q.?” Safety 
Education 36:6-7, November 1956, for 
a description of the test. 


6. Elementary Health. See No. 12. 


7. Elementary Science and Health, 
Grades 4, 5, 6. Columbus, Ohio: State 
Department of Education, 751 Northwest 
Blvd., 1959-1960. The Ohio Scholarship 
Tests consist of matching, multiple 
choice, and other objective-type items to 
measure health knowledge. New test 
forms are available twice a year (De- 
cember and April), and norms are avail- 
able after each testing session. The tests 
may be purchased by out-of-state per- 
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Consult, other state departments 
of education for similar tests. 


8. Los Angeles Health Education Evaiu- 
ation Instruments. Los Angeles City 
School District, California. A number of 
instruments for evaluating health know]l- 
edge, attitudes, and behaviors at ele- 
mentary and secondary levels are now 
available. Address inquiries to Dr. 
Blanche Bobbitt, supervisor of health 
education, P. O. Box 3307, Terminal 
-Annex, Los Angeles 54, California. 


9. Speer, Ropert K., and SMIrH, 
SAMUEL. Health Test. Rockville Centre, 
New York: Acorn Publishing Company, 
Ine., Form A revised 1960, Form B re- 
vised 1957. For grades 3-8, this has two 
forms and was designed to test the 
student’s judgment, understanding, and 
knowledge of health facts. Multiple 
choice and problem-type questions are 
used. Norms and teacher’s directions are 
available. 


10. National Safety Council Tests. Chi- 
cago: National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Ave. These tests are included 
in a series of school safety lessons, issued 
monthly, September through May, for 
each of four grade levels: lower elemen- 
tary, upper elementary, junior high, 
senior high. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


11. Apamsand Sexton. California Tests 
in Social and Related Sciences. See No. 1. 


12. Elementary Health: Every Pupil 
Scholarship Test. Emporia, Kansas: 
Bureau of Educational Measurements, 
Kansas State Teachers College, 1959-60. 
This 60-item multiple-choice test, for 
grades 6-8, aims to measure the student’s 
knowledge of rules and principles of 
healthful living and his health attitude. 
A new form is issued each April and 
January, and norms are available follow- 
ing each testing period. 


13. Health Education and Hygiene, 
Grades 7, 8, 9. Columbus, Ohio: State 
Department of Education, 751 North- 
west Blvd., 1959-60. The Ohio Scholar- 
ship Tests consist of matching, multiple 
choice, and other objective type items 
to measure health knowledge. New test 
forms are available twice a year (De- 
cember and April), and norms are avail- 
able after each testing session. The tests 
may be purchased by out-of-state per- 
sons. Consult other State Departments 
of Education for similar tests. 


14, H. Freperick. Informa- 
tion Test on Biological Aspects of 
Human Reproduction. New York: the 
author, New York University, 1958. 
(Mimeo.) This 33-question multiple 
choice test is for junior high school 
through college levels. Norms are avail- 
able. Single copies may be obtained free 
fromthe author. 
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15. ———. Nutrition Information Test. 
New York: the author, New York Uni- 
versity, 4th ed. 1959. (Mimeo.) This 
33-question multiple choice test is for 
junior high school through college levels. 
Norms are available. Single copies may 
be obtained free from the author. 


16. ————. Stimulants and Depressants 
Information Test. New York: the author, 
New York University, 2nd ed., 1958. 
(Mimeo.) This 33-question multiple 
choice test is for junior high school 
through college levels. Norms are avail- 
able. Single copies may be obtained 
free from the author. 


17. ————. Tuberculosis Information 
Test. New York: the author, New York 
University, 3rd ed., 1957. (Mimeo.) 
This 20-question multiple choice test is 
for junior high school through college 
levels. Norms are available. Single 
copies may be obtained free from the 
author, 


18. Los Angeles Health Education 
Evaluation Instruments. See No. 8. 


19. National Safety Council Tests. See 
No. 10. 


20. SHaw, JoHN H., and Troyer, 
Maurice E. Health Education Test: 
Knowledge and Application. Rockville 
Centre, N. Y.: Acorn Publishing Com- 
pany, Ine., Form A revised 1956; Form 
B revised 1957. For grades 7-12 and 
college freshmen, this test, with two 
forms, consists of 100 multiple choice 
and true-false items. Knowledge and 
application of knowledge are tested. 
Some physical education items are also 
included. Norms (based on over 6,000 
students in various sections of the United 
States) and a manual of directions are 
available. 


21. Speer and Smirn. Health Test. 
See No. 9. i 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


22. Dearsorn. College Health Knowl- 
edge Test. See No. 32. 


23. Jouns, Epwarp G., and JUHNKE, 
Warren L. Health Practice Inventory. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, revised 1952. Thirteen health 
areas are represented in the statements 
included in this 100-item inventory which 
appraises the health practices of senior 
high school students, college students, 
and adults. A manual of directions and 
norms for senior high and college are 
available. 


24. Ki.anper, H. Freperick. Kilander 
Health Knowledge Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Company, 1952. 
This secondary school test measures the 
extent of the individual student’s knowl- 


edge and understanding of health mat- 
ters. Two forms are available, each 
consisting of 75 multiple choice items. 
A manual of directions and norms are 
available. 


25. ———-. See Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17. 


26. Los Angeles Health Education 
Evaluation Instruments. See No. 8. 


27. McHuau, Ser Knowledge 
Inventory. Durham, N. C.: Family Life 
Publications, Ine., Form Y, 1955; Form 
X, 1950. Form Y of this inventory 
measures understanding of the human 
reproduction system and vocabulary re- 
lating to sex. It is suggested that this 
form could be used at high school, col- 
lege, and adult levels. Form X is de- 
signed specifically for use by marriage 
counselors in determining sex knowledge 
and preparation for marriage. Instrue- 
tor’s manuals are available for both 
forms. 


28. National Safety Council Tests. See 
No. 10. 


29. and Troyer. Health Educa- 
tion Test: Knowledge and Application. 
See No. 20. 


30. Test Your A.Q. (Alcohol Quotient). 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago: Ameri- 
ean Medical Association, Committee on 
Medicolegal Problems. This is a 20- 
question true-false test which provides 
a basis for a good discussion at the 
senior high and college levels. 


COLLEGE 


31. Brivees, A. Frank. Health Knowl- 
edge Test for College Freshmen. Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y.: Acorn Publishing 
Company, Ine., 1956. This 100-item 
multiple choice test measures knowledge 
in 13 health areas. Norms (based.on over 
3,000 college freshmen from 17 states) 
and a manual of directions are available. 


32. DEARBORN, TERRY H. College Health 
Knowledge Test. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, revised 1959. One 
hundred multiple choice items test knowl- 
edge in 11 health areas. Norms and a 
manual of directions are available. Al- 
though designed for the college level, this 
test is said to be suitable for senior high 
schools offering a full semester course in 
personal hygiene. 


33. GAINES, JOSEPHINE. Student Self- 
Appraisal Inventory of Interests and Es- 
timated Knowledge in Major Health 
Education Areas. Seattle, Washington: 
the author, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University of Wash- 
ington, revised 1960. (Mimeo.) Al- 
though useful primarily in planning con- 
tent in the college health education 
course, the knowledge portion of this in- 
ventory could be used in evaluating the 
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change in extent of knowledge follow- 
ing teaching in specific health areas. The 
original inventory was published in the 
Instructor’s Manual for Health for Ef- 
fective Living, second edition, by Ed- 
ward B. Johns, Wilfred C. Sutton, and 
Lloyd E. Webster, McGraw-Hill, 1958. 


34. Jouns and JuHNKE. Health Prac- 
tice Inventory. See No. 23. 


35. Junior College Health Knowledge 
Test. Los Angeles: Los Angeles City 
Schools, revised 1957. This 100-item 
multiple choice test covers 11 areas of 
health instruction. The test was pre- 
pared by a committee of junior college 
health education personnel in coopera- 
tion with the Los Angeles City Schools. 
Address inquiries to Dr. Blanche Bob- 
bitt, supervisor of health education, P. O. 
Box 3307, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
54, California. 


“36. H. Freperick. Kilander 


Health Knowledge Test for College Stu- 
dents. East Orange, New Jersey: the 
author, 33 Colonial Terrace, fourth edi- 
tion 1961. .This instrument, designed 
mainly for college students, consists of 
100 multiple choice items representing 
nine areas of health knowledge. Norms 
are available. 


37. ———. See Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17. 


38. Leonarp, Margaret L., and Hor- 
TON, CLARK W. An Inventory of Certain 
Practices on Health. Sacramento: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
1949. This inventory was developed for 
use at the college level by the California 
Community Heglth Education Project. 
Its 88 ean be used to study 
actual health behavior from the stand- 
point both of the students’ practices 
and of the extent to which certain ill- 
nesses or health problems become a part 
of the pattern of behavior. An instruc- 
tion manual is available. 


39. . An Inventory of Points of 
View Related to Health. Sacramento: 
State Department of Education, 1949. 
This inventory, developed for college 
students by the California Community 
Health Edueation Project, consists of 
109 statements which provide an oppor- 
tunity for determining student attitudes 
on individual and publie health. An 
instruction manual is available. 


40. . Reactions to Certain Situa- 
tions Related to the Health of Elemen- 
tary School Children. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Eduea- 
tion, 1949. This situation-response type 
inventory was designed to be used with 
preservice or inservice teachers at the 
elementary level. Consisting of 102 items, 
it explores opinions concerning the role 
of the teacher in the school health pro- 
gram. An instruction manual is available. 


41. McHuGu. Sex Knowledge Inven- 
tory. See No. 27. 


42. Suaw and Troyer. Health Educa- 
tion Test: Knowledge and Application. 
See No. 20. 


43. Test Your A.Q. (Alcohol Quotient). 
See No. 30. 


Part Il 
Theses and Dissertations 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


44. Dzenowaais, JosePpH G. A Determi- 
nation of the Prevalence of Certain 
Harmful Health and Safety Misconcep- 
tions among Fifth and Sixth Grade 
School Children. Doctoral dissertation, 
Boston University, Boston, 1953. An 
instrument, consisting of 216 miscon- 
ceptions, was constructed to determine 
their prevalence in this group. 

Refer to Dzenowacis, JOSEPH G.; 
Borozne, JOSEPH; and IRWIN, LESLIE W. 
“Prevalence of Certain Harmful Health 
and Safety Misconceptions among Pros- 
pective Elementary Teachers,” Research 
Quarterly 26:44-48; March 1955. 
DzENOWAGIS, JOSEPH G. and IRWIN, LESLIE 
W. “The Prevalence of Certain Harmful 
Health and Safety Misconceptions among 
Fifth and Sixth Grade Children,” Research 
Quarterly 25:150-63; May 1954. 
DZENOWAGIS, JOSEPH G.; McPHERSON, Pa- 
TRICIA V.; and IRWIN, LESLIE W. “Harm- 
ful Health and Safety Misconceptions of a 
Group of Tenth-Grade Girls,” Journal of 
Schooi Health 24:240-45; Noverber 1954. 
Refer to Borozne, JoserH, and IRWIN, 
Lesuig W. “Prevalence of Certain Harm- 
ful Health Misconceptions Among Prospec- 
tive Elementary School Teachers,” Research 
Quarterly 31:387-91, October 1960. 


45. GALARNEAUX, ALEXANDER F, A De- 
termination of the Prevalence of Certain 
Harmful Health and Safety Misconcep- 
tions among Fifth and Sixth Grade 
School Children in an Urban-Residential 
Community. Master’s thesis, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, 1954. 


46. Kuen, Wavrer C. A Health Knowl- 
edge and Understanding Test for Fifth 
Grade Pupils. Doctoral dissertation, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, 1958. 
This test has two forms and is composed 
of 60 best-answer type items. Norms 
and T scores are developed. 


47. YELLEN, Sytvia. The Development 
of a Health Practice Inventory for 
Children in Grades Three, Four, and 
Five. Master’s thesis, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1957. In indicating 
the frequency of their practices, students 
respond to picture illustrations of vari- 
ous health practices in this inventory. 
Thirty-one behaviors are illustrated. The 
inventory is available from Sylvia Yel- 
len, consultant in health education, Los 
Angeles County Schools, 808 North 
Spring, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


48. ArTuur D. Health Be- 
havior of Selected Junior High School 
Pupils. Doctoral dissertation, University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1952. This 
three-part, 108-item test evaluates health 
behaviors, attitudes, and knowledges. 
Copies are available from Dr. Albert 
Colebank, supervisor of health education, 
Ontario City Schools, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia. 


49. Lunpu, Ina JoAnna. The Develop- 
ment of an Instrument for Appraising 
Dental Health Knowledges, Attitudes, 
and Practices of Junior High School 
Students. Master’s thesis, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1957. 


50. Mayswark, Cyrus. A Health and 
Safety Attitude Scale for the Seventh 
Grade. Doctoral dissertation, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, 1954. Two 
forms, consisting of 60-situation-re- 
sponse, multiple choice items, were de- 
veloped. 

Refer to MAaysHarK, Cyrus. “A Health 
and Safety Attitude Scale for the Seventh 
Grade,” Research Quarterly 27:52-59; 
March 1956. 


51. Myers, Frank H. A Safety Atti- 
tude Scale for the Seventh. Grade. Doc- 
toral dissertation, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, 1955. 

Refer to Myers, Frank H. “Safety Atti- 
tude Seale for the Seventh Grade,” Re- 
search Quarterly 29:320-32; October 1958. 


52. Poott, Ricwarp D. A _ Health 
Knowledge Test for High School. See 
No. 58. 


53. VeENKER, C. Harotp. A Health 
Knowledge Test for the Seventh Grade. 
Doctoral dissertation, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, 1957. Two test forms, 
consisting of multiple choice items, were 
constructed. Mimeographed copies and 
test manual may be purchased from the 
author at Purdue University. 

Refer to VeenKer, C. Harotp. “Health 
Knowledge Test for the Seventh Grade,” 
Research Quarterly 30:338-48; October 
1959. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


54. WiILBerT Raymonp. The 
Construction and Standardization of 
Two Alternate Forms of a Health 
Knowledge Test for Senior High School 
Students. Doctoral dissertation, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, 1959. 

55. Dzenowacis, McPHERSON, and Ir- 
wIn. See No. 44. 


56. Le Marstre, E. The Devel- 
opment of a Health Behavior Inventory 
to Evaluate Health Education in the 
Senior High School. Doctoral disserta- 
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tion, University of California, Los An- 
geles, 1958. This 50-item inventory con- 
sists of a number of problem situations 
met by two senior high school students. 


57. Pevuerr, A. Tuberculin 
Test Questionnaire. This test is avail- 
able from Mrs. Elizabeth A. Pellett, 
consultant in secondary curriculum, Los 
Angeles County Schools, 808 North 
Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


58. Poote, Ricnarp D. A _ Health 
Knowledge Test for High School. Doe- 
toral dissertation, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, 1959. Two test forms, 
each consisting of 72 best-answer type 
items, were developed. Percentile and 
T score norms are available. Microfilm 
is available from University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


COLLEGE 


59. Borozne, JosepH. A Determination 
of the Prevalence of Certain Harmful 
Health and Safety Misconceptions 
among Freshmen Prospective Elemen- 
tary School Teachers Attending Teachers 
Colleges in New England. Doctoral dis- 
sertation, Boston University, Boston, 
1957. An instrument, consisting of 130 
misconceptions, was constructed to de- 
termine the prevalence of misconceptions. 
Refer to Borozne, Josepn, and Irwin, 
Lesiiz W. “Prevalence of Certain Harm- 


ful Health Misconceptions among Prospec- 
tive Elementary School Teachers,” Re- 
search Quarterly 31:387-91; October 1960. 


60. Carr, Witpur Lioyp. The Develop- 
ment of an Instrument to Appraise the 
Effectiveness of the College Requirement 
in Health Education. Doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, 1957. 


61. Gist, ANNIE L. Health Misconcep- 
tions Subscribed to by Freshmen in 
Selected Negro Colleges. Doctoral dis- 
sertation, New York University, New 
York, 1956. A health informativn test 
consisting of 76 true and 24 false state- 
ments was developed to measure hea!th 
misconceptions. 


62. Rem, Carmen Parricia. Health 
Problems Test: A Health Knowledge 
Test for College Students. Doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1956. This test consists of 
descriptions of a number of health prob- 
lems, on which 100 true-false questions 
are based. 


63. RicuArRDSON, EVERETT. 
Three Test Instruments for Measuring 
Health Attitudes of College Students. 
Doctoral dissertatior, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1959. This set of 
51 incomplete sentences, to be completed 
by students, could be used to determine 
beliefs, attitudes, and feelings. Course 


content and/or elass discussions could 
be based on this test. 

Refer to Ricwarpson, CHartes E. “A 
Sentence Completion Health Attitudes Test 
for College Students,” Journal of School 
Health 30:32-35; January 1960. 


64. SeGau, Zev. A Comparison of Sex 
Education Attitudes of Graduate Stu- 
dents in Elementary Education and 
Graduate Students in Secondary Educa- 
tion. Doctoral dissertation, New York 
University, New York, completion due in 
1961. An 80-item attitude scale was 
constructed, including the following 
areas: boy-girl relationships, human re- 
production, family responsibility, dating, 
sound courtship practices, and venereal 
disease. 


65. SerpuLA, GEORGE. Standardization 
of a First Aid Knowledge Test for Col- 
lege Students. Doctoral dissertation, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, 1957. 


66. Yancey, Mauve J. A Study of 
Some Health Misconceptions of Prospec- 
tive Teachers in Negro Colleges of North 
Carolina. Doctoral dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1952. A 
true-false type of checklist, covering a 
variety of areas in the health field, was 
developed and tested for validity, reli- 
ability, and understandability, and ad- 
ministered to 1,115 prospective teachers 
in Negro colleges in North Carolina. 


Evaluating Health Teaching 


(Continued from page 41) 


a program of attitude evaluation is 
not recommended as a dependable 
measuring device, but it may be valu- 
able educationally to parents and 
children. 

There are only a few real attitude 
tests available. There are, of course, 
a number of so-called health attitude 
tests or scales which actually meas- 
ure knowledge about attitudes, that 
is, Whether the testee knows which 
attitude is the one generally accept- 
ed. Such tests should really be elas- 
sified as health knowledge tests. 

Evaluating Health Practices. Direct 
observation of pupils’ health habits 
by the teacher promises best results 
in habit evaluation. Those having 
the most favorable opportunities for 
doing this include the elementary 
school teacher, the physical educa- 
tion teacher, and the home room 
teacher. Observation reveals such 
practices as good working posture, 
whether a pupil covers his cough or 
sneeze with a handkerchief, what he 
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eats for lunch, and how he uses 
school sanitary facilities. 

Health practices can also be sur- 
veyed by orally asking the class to 
indicate how many drank milk for 
breakfast, how many brushed their 
teeth after breakfast, what time they 
went to bed, and so on. Group dis- 
cussion will usually follow the tally, 
and group motivation can be utilized 
to considerable advantage following 
the summarizing. Successive surveys 
will reveal the extent of progress. 

A more formal approach to the 
observation of student health be- 
havior is through the use of a check 
list. It can be prepared coopera- 
tively by the children and the teach- 
er. Such self-appraisal devices are 
useful in arousing pupil interest in 
health matters and in helping pupils 
see the results of classwork. 

Check lists and questionnaires re- 
lating to health practices must be 
used skillfully if accurate results 
are to be obtained. Students must 
be informed that the procedures are 
for obtaining information and not 
to test their knowledge or to provide 


a basis for marking. Unless this is 
done, they will give the answers 
which they think are wanted. It is 
sometimes desirable to enlist the par- 
ents’ aid in the evaluation program 
by a record of home health habits. 

So-called health inventories have 
been used widely to study actual 
practices of pupils. In such inven- 
tories, certain standards are set up, 
and the pupils check their present 
practices in terms of these stand- 
ards. Good examiner-student rap- 
port is necessary in order to obtain 
valid results. 

Evaluating Health Skills. There are 
two elements in evaluating skills in 
health education: the knowledge 
about which of several -practices or 
skills is the correct one and the abil- 
ity to demonstrate the correct skills. 
The former is really a phase of health 
testing, and examples of this type 
are frequently included in health 
knowledge tests. Direct observation 
of performance in first aid, home 
nursing, and driver education is the 
best and almost only way of measur- 
ing a pupil’s skills. * 
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ADVAN 


ON DISPLAY 

AT ALL 
SPORTING GOODS 
STORES 


EACH 


“HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SPORTS” series 


Here are the best instruction books available on all popular sports. Each one designed and written by 
outstanding experts in each sport — such as Eddie Hickey on basketball, Dick Seibert on baseball, 
Dave Robertson on swimming, etc. Each booklet contains step-by- -step picture demonstrations on 
how to improve form and skill. Hundreds of actual photographs. Each book is a frame-by-frame re- 
production of the slide film. 


AVAILABLE IN 
THE FOLLOWING 
SUBJECTS: 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athietic Institute, 
identities its members! 


APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 
For boys and men 
ARCHERY 
BADMINTON 
BASEBALL 
BASKETBALL 
BOWLING 
COMPETITIVE SWIMMING 
DIVING 
FENCING 
GOLF 
GYMNASTICS 
For girls and women 


LIFESAVING 

SKIN AND SCUBA DIVING 
SOCCER 

SOFTBALL 

SWIMMING 

TENNIS 

TRACK AND FIELD 
TRAMPOLINING 
TUMBLING 
TUMBLING—Advanced 
VOLLEYBALL 
WRESTLING 


A NON- PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE A VANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL ED CATION 
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GENERAL 


Das Spiel (Play): Spiegel des Menschlichen. 
Liselott Diem. Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
many: Wilhelm Limpert-Verlag. 1961. 
160 p. 24 DM (Approx. $6.00). Das 
Spiel is a beautiful photographie an- 
thology of play. Children, youth and 
adults have been photographed while 
performing the various forms of basic 
activities, games, and sports. Without 
written words, the excellent photo- 
graphs (on 9 x 12 pages) convey the 
message of skill and joy in play. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
AND -ATHLETICS 


Sports Dictionary in Seven Languages. 
Ferenc Hepp, editor. New York 28: 
Joseph Brownfield, 207 E. 84th St. A 
set of sport dictionaries has been de- 
veloped in which various sport terms 
are translated into seven languages: 
English, Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, Hungarian, and Russian. The 
chief purpose of this dictionary is to 
promote an understanding of sport ter- 
minologies as used in international com- 
petition and as found in sports jour- 
nals, magazines, and newspapers. The 
dictionary has been developed for the 
following sports: football (soecer), bas- 
ketball, fencing, swimming, gymnastics, 
and track and field. Several more vol- 
umes on other sports are in the planning 
stage. Each volume may be secured 
separately. 


The Boy’s Book of Physical Fitness and 
The Girl's Book of Physical Fitness. Hal 
G. and Jean C. Vermes. New York 17: 
Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1961. 
126 p. each. $1.95 each. These two books 
should have appeal to boys and girls of 
junior high age and older. Written in 


NOW AVAILABLE 
REVISED EDITION 


SPEED-A-WAY 


A New Game for Boys and Girls 
Easy to learn; easy to teach. It's fun. 


SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.25 
SPEED-A-WAY FILM 

Rental—$3.00 (b&w) and $4.25 (color) 

Sale $60.00 (b&w) and $105.00 (color) 


Order Now 
MARJIORIE 8S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton 4, Calif. 


Write Directly to Publisher for Information 


simple, readable style, they contain tips 
and practical suggestions on exercise, 
diet, and nutrition, and habits needed to 
achieve results. The boy’s book gives 
sensible advice on sports, and contains 
the steps necessary to attain and main- 
tain sound health and fitness, The girl’s 
book stresses pointers on good grooming, 
posture, and the essentials for maintain- 
ing energy and vitality. 


Chipping and Putting—Golf Around the 
Green. Bill Casper, Jr. with Don Collett. 
New York 10: The Ronald Press Co., 15 
E. 26th St. 1961. 114 p. Illus. $5.00. 
Of value to every golfer—beginner and 
professional alike—this book presents a 
new approach to the short game. An 
expert emphasizes the psychological as- 
pects of golf and offers helpful advice 
to improve the player’s game and reduce 
his score. The mental strategy is outlined 
in step-by-step reasoning and proce- 
dures, which inelude selection of a suit- 
able putter, fundamentals of grip, stance 
and stroke, and simple practice methods 


for developing the mechanies of sound 
putting, chipping, and pitching. 


Football End Play. Ben Martin. New 
York 10: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St. 1961. 96 p. Illus. $3.50. An 
All-American player-coach defines the 
challenging role of the end in offensive 
and defensive football today. He pre- 
sents the fundamental physical skills re- 
quired of that unique player charged 
with the dual function of lineman and 
backman. The book incorporates basic 
principles of good end play; it magnifies 
a significant position offering many re- 
wards for the versatile football athlete. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


School Health Practices in the United 
States. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
1961. 240 p. $2.00. This survey, offering 
a representative picture of school health 
programs and practices in the United 
States, is composed of reports from 23 
states and a summary statement. The 
survey findings, along with those of 40 
other nations, served as a basis for the 
discussion and study at two regional 
WCOTP meetings and the WCOTP 
World Assembly in Amsterdam in 1960. 


Hypokinetic Disease. Hans Kraus and 
Wilhelm Raab. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave. 
1961. 193 p. $7.50. The authors’ pur- 


New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Edited by Helen 1. Driver, 
Consultant in Mental Hygiene 


CO-AUTHORS 


Dr. and Mrs. Edgar A. Cockefair, 
Family-life Educators 


Dr. Robert E. O’Connor, Child Psychiatrist 


Rev. Dr. Carl W. Stromberg, Clergyman, 
Pres. Wisconsin Council of Churches 


A textbook for parents, this book describes 
the six emotional growth stages of child de- 
velopment. It suggests concrete ways of answer- 
ing questions and meeting needs for sex 
guidance on each age level. 


Emphasis is placed on teamwork of schools 
and parents. The role of the School is clearly 
defined. EVERY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH TEACHER CONCERNED 
WITH HELPING PUPILS TO DEVELOP 
HEALTHY ATTITUDES TOWARD SEX IS 
INVITED TO EXAMINE THIS BOOK. 


School, church and public health officials 
have endorsed SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR 
CHILD and are recommending it to their 
parents. It is being used as a text in parent 
study groups and in-service training courses for 
family-life educators. This book is acceptable 
S parents of Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
aiths. 


Sent on approval with full return privileges 
upon request. 


Postpaid—$4.50 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.0. Box 3222, Madison 4, Wisconsin 


|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE. IOWA 


MUSIC FOR THE MODERN DANCE is JUST 
OFF THE PRESS! It is written by Pia Gilbert, 
Associate Supervisor of Physical Education and 
Resident Composer for Dance, University of Call- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and Aileene Lockhert, essor 
of Physical Educaticn and Education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


The entire contents of this new book are directed 
toward an understanding of the relationships between 
dance and music, the teacher and accompanist, and 
the composer and choreographer. Both the professional 
musician and dancer will find that a study of this 
material will result in deepened and widened appre- 
ciation, knowlege, and understanding the com- 
plementary art form. For present students of both 
dance and music, this book will help to circumvent 
future misunderstandings between the two fields and 
thereby promote the fertile exciting relationship 
between the two which would so enhance each. 


MUSIC FOR THE MODERN DANCE contains 
the following 14 chapters: Introduction; The Ele- 
ments of Music for Dance; Principles of Accom- 
paniment: Percussion Instruments; Musical Notation; 
Teacher-Accompanist Relationships; Choreographer 
and Composer; Music for the Dance Performance; 
Accompaniment for Folk Dance; A Brief History of 
Music for the Dance; Modern Dance; Contemporary 
Composers for Dance; Resources; and Dance Accom- 
paniment. 


Musicians need to be trained in the surprisingly 
stimulating art of dance accompaniment and com- 
position for choreography. Dancers, on the other hand, 
need to be initiated into the fundamentals of music 
analysis, form composition, so that they can w 
intelligently with a professional musical partner. The 
authors of this new and valuable book have done 
a masterful job in bringing into complete understand- 
ing the relationship between dancers and musicians. 


MUSIC FOR THE MODERN DANCE contains 
138 large 9 x 12 inch pages, is abundantly illus- 
trated - is beautifuly cloth bound. It sells for 
only $4.50. Drop us a card and we'll be happy to 
send you a brochure completely describing this book 
or send you an examination copy on approval if 
you wish. 
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New (3rd) Edition—A treasury of camping know-how for 
every prospective counselor. Completely revised for this 
new edition, the book is packed with ideas and hints— 
ranging from orienting the campers on the first day, 
through details of canoe trips. You'll find clear guidance 
on situations every counselor must face—how to handle 
problem campers, how to cope with homesickness, how to 
integrate the group into a happy family. Dozens of possible 
projects are listed for day and evening activities. There are 
explicit details on staging shows, teaching new songs. 
narrating stories, editing a camp paper, interesting campers 


Effective techniques for teaching physical education in 
secondary schools. Only those methods which conform 
with current educational trends are recommended. Every 
phase of teaching is considered—how to organize and pre- 
sent subject matter; how to plan daily lessons; how to 
manage a Class; how to utilize field trips and audio-visual 
aids; orienting the new student; etc. Concrete suggestions 
are offered on how to take best advantage of health 
examinations, conferences and tests. The authors offer 


HEALTH by Byrd 


New (3rd) Edition—Up-to-date advice on physical and 
emotional health for college students. Completely rewritten 
for this new edition, this book provides the college student 
with the fundamental rules for healthy living, both 
mental and physical. Dr. Byrd tells the student how to 
take care of his eyes, teeth, posture, skin, heart, and 
nutritional needs. A wealth of recent medical information 
is interpreted in non-technical terms. The student will 
find clear discussions of influenza and pneumonia, poliomy- 
elitis, rheumatic fever, colds, rabies, measles, “strep” 


SAUNDERS TEXTS for health and physical education instructors 


CAMP COUNSELING 
by Mitchell and Crawford 


in nature study and _ pro- 
moting safety on the water- 
front. “Camp Counseling” is 
also a completely illustrated handbook of how-to-do-it 
information on building fires, pitching tents and cooking 
outdoors. All types of camping trips are fully described. 


By A. Viota Mitcuett, A.B., M.A., Wesley College, Dover, Dela- 
ware: and Ipa B. Crawrorp, A.B., M.A., Former Art Supervisor, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 412 pages, 6” x 8”, 
370 illustrations. $6.25. New (3rd) Edition! 


METHODS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION by Kozman, Cassidy & Jackson 


practical discussions on such topics as: differences between 
individual pupils; needs and drives; adjustment to life 
situations; patterns of growth and maturation; and the 
general problems of the adolescent. 


By Hitpa Crute Kozman, Ph.D., Physical Education Teacher, Sec- 
ondary Schools, Oakland, California, 1918-1941; RosaLinp Cassipy, 
Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles; and Cuester O. Jackson, Ed.D., Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois. 549 pages, 5%” x 8”, illustrated. 

Third Edition. 


how to overcome the emotional 
upsets that frequently arise 
during college days, such as 
disturbances over friendships, 
grades and lack of confidence. 
Symptoms of mental illness 
and methods of treatment are 
discussed. NUTRITION 


By Otiver E. Byrp, Ed.D., M.D., Professor of Health Education, 
Stanford University. 421 pages, 654” x 9%”, illustrated. $6.00. 


throat, infectious hepatitis, etc. The student is advised on 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by Willgoose 


A helpful everyday guidebook for students preparing to teach health education 
in the elementary schools. It effectively correlates health teaching with health 
services and the school-community environment . giving the student an 
understanding of her position in the total health picture. Here are concrete 
ideas, suggestions and definite activities in health instruction progressing from 
the kindergarten level to the junior high school. You'll find practical guidance 
on the curriculum, methods, materials, sources and evaluation of health teach- 
ing. Valuable help is set forth on determining pupil health needs. The author 
carefully pinpoints where to place the emphasis in health teaching at each 
grade level. 


New (3rd) Edition! 


ATRIP THROUGH HEALTWLAND 


By Cart E. Wittgoose, Ed.D., Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 450 pages, 
x illustrated. $5.25. 


gladly sent to teachers on approval 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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pose is to acquaint larger circles of the 
medical profession with the role played 
by lack of exercise in the origin of a 
variety of diseases branching out into 
many aspects of medicine, tension syn- 
dromes, the low-back problem, degenera- 
tive heart disease, overweight. 


Home Nursing Handbook. Mary Fleming 
and Marion C. Benson. Boston 16: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave. 1961. 
264 p. Illus. $3.96. Designed for be- 
ginners, this text has been organized to 
help students learn more effectively. 
Problems most generally faced in home 
nursing are presented by means of ques- 
tions designed to lead students to recog- 
nize their own problems. All aspects of 
’ personal and community health, personal 
and home safety, and home nursing prin- 
ciples and skills are covered. 


Elementary Human Physiology. Terence 
A. Rogers. New York 16: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Park Ave. §., 1961. 
417 p. Illus. $6.50. This is a textbook 
of human physiology for undergradu- 
ates. The book is written not only for 
those anticipating careers in the medical 
sciences or zoology but also for those 
students for whom a course in human 
physiology is their first and last venture 
in biology. The author develops each 
topic assuming only a reasonable high 
school background in this subject. 


Health Principles and Practice. 3rd ed. 
C. L. Anderson and C. V. Langton. St. 
Louis 3: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Wash- 
ington Blvd., 1961. 430 p. Illus. $5.75. 
Many new problems, discoveries, and 
developments in the health field are in- 
eluded in this revision, such as preven- 
tion of rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
heart disease, advances in dental health, 
problems of air pollution, alcoholism, 
narcotic addiction, ete. This edition is 
designed to serve the needs of the one- 
term or one-semester course in hygiene 
as a part of the basic education of each 
student. 


Chemicals in Your Food and in Farm Pro- 
duce: Their Harmful Effects. Franklin 
Bicknell, M.D. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 251 W. 19th St. 1961. 
192 p. $2.95. Health erosion through 
chemicals in our food is the main theme 
of this book. Individual chapters sug- 
gest how certain chemicals in food may 
be the primary or secondary cause of 
congenital abnormalities, cancer, diseases 
of the nervous system, ete. Dental decay 
and fluoridation are fully considered. 


GENERAL 
1962-63 Teacher Exchange Opportunities. 
International Edueational Exchange 


Program of the Department of State. 
Washington 25, D. C.: U. 8. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1961. 
39 p. 

Cooperative Research Projects. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 1961. 
112 p. 30¢. Research on students, teach- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ers, teaching and learning, administra- 
tive problems, and higher education. 


Job Motivations and Satisfactions of Col- 
lege Teachers. Ruth E. Eckert and John 
E. Stecklein. Washington 25, D. C.: 
U. 8. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 1961. A study of faculty 
members in Minnesota colleges. 


Annotated List of Books for Supplementary 
Reading, Including Books for Remedial 
Reading. Irving Wernon. Brooklyn 13, 
N. Y.: Materials for Learning, Inc., 1078 
St. John’s Place. 1961. 63 p. 


Study Abroad, Vol. XIII, 1961-62. UNES- 
CO. New York 16: International Publi- 
cations Service, 18 E. 33rd St. 1961. 
820 p. $3.00. 


Pogo Primer for Parents (TV Division). 
Wait Kelly. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 1961. 24 p. 
20¢. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 

World of a Girl. Chester, Pa.: Home 
Service Center, Scott Paper Co. 1960. 
16 p. Illus. 


Key to Lasting Slimness. Corinne Collins. 
San Franciseo: J. Richard Collins, Pub- 
lisher, P. O. Box 4828. 1960. 80 p. 
$1.00. 

Eating Is Fun!—For Older People Too. 
Chieago 11: American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, 620 N. Michigan Ave. 1961. 28 p. 
50¢. 


Outstanding texts 


MOVEMENT FUNDAMENTALS: Figure, Form, Fun, 2nd ed. 


by JANET A. WESSEL, Michigan State University 


A diversified textbook and workbook combination which pre- 
sents a modern approach to the fundamentals of physical edu- 
cation for women. New second edition features include up- 
dated material and expanded charts, tables and illustrations 
providing increased functional use for the individual and the 


class. 
1961 


approx. 288 pp. 


Text price: $4.95 


TOWARD BETTER TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by ELWOOD C. DAVIS, University of Southern California, 
and EARL L. WALLIS, San Fernando Valley State College 


A revision of the popular Successful Teaching in Physical 
Education, by Davis and Lawther. The text presents the 
principles of effective teaching in physical education, sup- 
ported by an examination of the philosophical, sociological, 
psychological and educational foundations undergirding the 
effort toward better teaching. 


1961 


488 pp. 


Text price: $6.75 


THE BASKETBALL COACH: Guides to Success 
by JOHN W. BUNN, Head Basketball Coach, Colorado State 


College 


This authoritative new book offers straight-forward and tested 
techniques for handling the essential non-technical aspects of 
coaching. The author develops effectively such important 
topics as conditioning programs, pre-game activities, programs 


ana 
1961 


of — public relations, game strategy, scouting and 
yzing players, and organizing student managers. 


256 pp. 


Text price: $3.75 


for approval copies, write: Box 903 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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MODERN 
DANCE /; 
COSTUMES / 


A complete line of Leotards, 
Skirts and Tights for men,women 
and children. Thoroughly tested 
fabrics in a wide variety of 
vibrant colors. 

New this year-fabulous 
HELANCA NYLON 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. 
Write for complete dance catalog 
and price list. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 47, Illincis 


SQUARE DANCE CALLER 


TEACHER MANUAL 
By Jack Mann 
This newest and most detailed handbook features— 
vx Important pointers on beginner classes with 


additional guidance for children’s classes. 


ve Abundant exercise material, arranged in logical 
order, for teaching a 15-lesson square dance 
course. 


¥ Exact phraseology for explaining each movement. 


¥ Full supply of material especially suitable for 
single event square dance parties. 


ve Specific aids for selecting proper records. 
vx Large collection of dances for the hoedown caller. 


vx Svstem of symbols for writing dances in short- 
hand. 


Send $3.00 (postpaid) to 
Air Mail 27¢ extra 


JACK MANN 


540 Alcatraz Oakland 9, Calif. 
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Ronald Books 


Guidance of Children Through 
Physical Education 


Dorothy La Salle, Wayne State University 


A pepular collection of practical ideas and instructional 
materials for physical education programs in the first six 
grades. The book analyzes the contribution of physical edu- 
cation to health, emotional development, play skills, and 
democratic living. It includes helpful suggestions for achiev- 
ing these ends, plus over 160 games, sports, and self-testing 
activities, organized by grade level. 2nd Ed., 1957. 375 pp., 
illus. $5.00 


Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools 


N. P. Neilson, University of Utah; and 
Winifred Van Hagen. Revised by N. P. Neilson 


A comprehensive course of study in physical education 
on the elementary school level. Fully covering organiza- 
tion, administration, and methods of teaching, book con- 
tains a graded program of activities including 12 story 
plays, 110 games, 124 dance activities, 75 stunts, 52 team 
games, and 55 individual athletic events. Rev. Ed., Rev. 
Print., 1956. 562 pp., illus, 84 music scores. $6.50 


A Brief History of 
Physical Education 


Emmett A. Rice, Normal! College of the American Gymnastic 
Union; John L. Hutchinson, Columbia University; and 
Mabel Lee, Emeritus, University of Nebraska 


Standard textbook tells the story of physical education 
from early times to the present. It describes the position 
physical education has held in ancient, classical, and medi- 
eval periods, as well as in modern Europe and the United 
States. The book considers the theories and methods of 
leaders in the field, and the relationship of physical educa- 
tion to general education in various societies. 4th Ed., 
1958. 430 pp., illus. $5.00 


Take Your Pick From The 
RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


More Than 100 Titles— 
. A Book for Every Sport and Activity 


Basketball for Girls. Rev. Ed. Wilhelmine E. Meissner 


& Elizabeth Yeend Meyers $2.95 
Stunts and Tumbling for Girls. Virginia Lee 5 ian $4.50 
Trampolining Illustrated. Chuck Keeney : $4.00 
Progressive Weight Training. Jack R. Leighton . $4.00 
Skiing. Rev. Ed. Walter Prager : $2.95 
Championship Figure Skating. Gustave ay & 

Maurice Richards $4.00 
Swimming. Robert J. H. Kiphuth 
Synchronized Swimming. 2nd Ed. Fern Yates 

Theresa W. Anderson __.. _.. $5.00 
Springboard Diving. Phi! Mori $4.00 


Archery. 3rd Ed. Natalie Reichart & Gilman sian .. $3.50 


Winning Badminton. Kenneth R. Davidson & 
Lealand R. Gustavson 


Cheerleading. 2nd Ed. Newt $2.95 


Send for descriptive literature on books in 
Physical Education, Sports, and Recreation 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « New York 10 = 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


First Strokes in Swimming. Gerald Fors- 
berg. ‘New Rochelle, New York: Sport- 
Shelf, P. O. Box 634. 1961. 131 p. Dia- 
grams. $3.75. 


Inclement Weather Activities. Jerry G. 
Edwards. New York 17: Arco Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 480 Lexington Ave. 1961. 
82 p. Illus. $1.50. 


Official Rules of Sports and Games— 
1961-62. New Rochelle, New York: 
SportShelf, P. O. Box 634. 1961. 596 p. 
Diagrams. $6.75. 


Dance in Elementary Education. Ruth L. 
Murray. New York 16: Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. 1953. 342 p. 
Illus. 


From Student to Teacher in Physical Edu- 
cation. Ruth L. Murray and Delia P. 
Hussey. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 110 p. 


Physical Education for Children; A De- 
velopmental Program. Elizabeth Halsey 
and Lorena Porter. New York 17: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 383 Madison 
Ave. 1958. 416 p. Illus. $6.75. 


High School Official Football Rules Simpli- 
fied and IIlustrat-d for Officials, Coaches, 
Players, Spectators. J. Cliff Harper. 
Montgomery 4, Alabama: Alabama 
High School Athletic Association, 404 
State Office Building. 1961. 112 p. $1.50. 


Sportsman’s Glossary. F'. C. Avis. New 
Rochelle, New York: SportShelf, P. O. 
Box 634. 1961. 301 p. $5.75. 


Ronald Encyclopedia of Football. Harold 
Claassen and Steve Boda, Jr. New York 
10: The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th Street. 1961. $10.00. 897 p. 
An extensive compilation of football 
records and statistics, presented in a nar- 
rative framework of the game’s 91-year 
history. 
RECREATION AND 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

Alex Moore’s Ballroom Dancing—What 
to Teach 1960-61. Alex Moore. New 


Rochelle, N. Y.: SportShelf, P. O. Box 
634. 1961. 32 p. $3.25. 


The Cotswold Cotillon—A New Square 
Dance. Jack Hanglin. New Rochelle, 
N. Y.: SportShelf, P. O. Box 634. 1961. 
8 p. 75¢. 


Ballroom Dancing Year Book. New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.: SportShelf, P. O. Box 
634. 1961. 80 p. $1.50. 


Ballroom Dancing to Bronze Metal Stand- 
ard. New Rochelle, N. Y.: SportShelf, 
P. 0. Box 634. 1961. 36 p. 75¢. 


A Camping Club. New York 17: Camp- 
ing Council, 17 E. 48th St. 14 p. $1.00. 


Comparative Data Public Recreation and 
Park Agencies in California. Sacramento 
14, California: State Division of Recre- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


What should a 


college student 
know about 
preventing 


atherosclerosis? 


Fig. 4. This figure demonstrates how deposits of cho- 
lesterol behind the innermost layer of the artery weakens 
the wall, narrows the lumen and increases the likelihood 
of thrombosis and occlusion of the vessel spam to 
60% of the actual size it appears in the k). 


Students can achieve a scientific understand- 


ing of functional health knowledge from 
the just published 


New 3rd Edition Anderson-Langton 


HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


If you agree with Drs. C. L. Anderson, and C. V. Langton that the rapid advances in the 
field of health demand a more scientific approach to college health courses—that for 
instance, they demand a deeper understanding on the part of the student of the new 
ideas for prevention and treatment of atherosclerosis as well as other common diseases—you 
will want to examine this new 3rd edition of HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 


Before you choose a textbook for next semester for your course in “Personal and Community 
Health,” consider the valuable and distinctive features of this well balanced new 3rd edition: 


e This edition incorporates many new health developments deemed significant to college 
students in their quest for more effective and enjoyable living. 


e It interprets the practical meaning of recent discoveries im genetics which have caused 
scientists to reappraise the genetic basis of health and revise their interpretation of 
developmental defects and disorders. 


e In response to student requests, a discussion of inheritance and significance of the Rh 
blood is included. 


e Many new problems, discoveries and developments in the health field are explained— 
prevention and treatment of atherosclerosis, extensions in the prime of life and life 
expectancy, advances in dental health, psychological problems, rapid changes in social 
structure, problems of air pollution, including radioactivity, alcoholism, nicotine addic- 
tion and other important factors in health. 


e This new edition presents a comprehensive treatment of health in a single compact 
volume to meet practical time requirements of a one semester course. 


e It places primary emphasis upon the basic principles of health with the student's ability 
to approach health scientifically as the primary goal of the college health course. 


By C. L. ANDERSON, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., Professor of Hygiene and Health Education and Chairman of Hygiene 
and Environmental Sanitation, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon and C. V. LANGTON, 8.S., M.S., 
Dr.P.H., Ed.D., Director of Physical Education, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. Published April 1961. 
3rd edition, 430 pages, 642” x 942”. Price, $5.75. 


Gladly Sent To Teachers for 
Consideration as a Text! 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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For Fitness Testing 


AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST MANUAL 
edition including Test Norms for Colleges, ex- 
Si amples of fitness test materials, complete directions 
on test administration, information about how to use 
the manual and how to score. 


68 p. 75¢ 


YOUTH FITMESS 
TEST MANUAL. 


(Payment must accompany order) 


3 


Evelyn G. Jon 


LIVING IN SAFETY AND HEALTH was published this year to make a high school 
textbook available that has the organizational flexibility to give it complete adaptability 
to either the full-year, the half-year, or any of the special health programs being offered. 
The text was planned to upgrade today's instruction in correct health and safety practice, 
giving special emphasis to the important and useful knowledge each student needs to maintain 
and improve his own health, safety, and well-being as he learns to intelligently understand 
and deal with himself and others as a complex human being, and particularly, as a young 
maturing adult. 


433 pages 225 illustrations 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE = PHILADELPHIA 5, ENNSYLVANIA 
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ation, Dept. of Natural Resources, 722 
Capitol Ave. 1961. 49 p. $1.50. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Trends. 
Washington 25, D. C.: U. 8S. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 1961. 
136 p. $1.00. 

How to Choose & Use Power Tools. R. J. 
DeCristoforo. New York 17: Arco Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 480 Lexington Ave. 
1961. 144 p. Illus. $2.50. 

Fun with Brand-New Games. Allan and 
Paulette Macfarlan. New York 17: As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway. 1961. 
255 p. Illus. $3.50. 

Swimming Pool Operation. Seattle, Wash- 
ington: Washington State Public Health 
Association, 1309 Smith Tower. 1961. 
75 p. Illus, $1.25. 

Campers Reference Guide. New York 
17: Camping Council, 17 E. 48th St. 
14 p. $1.00. 

Camping as a Pastime. Stephen Blake. 
New Rochelle, New York: SportShelf, 
P. O. Box 634, 1961. 128 p. Illus. $4.25. 
Craft and Contemporary Culture. Seonaid 
Mairi Robertson. London: George G. 
Harrap and Co., 182 High Holborn. 
1961. 158 p. Illus. $3.50. 

Colt Gun Book. Lucian Cary. New York 
17: Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 480 Lex- 
ington Ave. 1961. 144 p. Illus. $2.50. 
The Ascent of Dhaulagiri. Max Eiselin. 
New York 16: Oxford University Press, 
417 Fifth Ave. 1961. 159 p. Illus. $5.75. 
Riding for Children. Pamela Macgregor 
Morris. London: Arthur Barker Ltd., 
20 New Bond St. 1961. 128 p. Illus. 
$3.75. 

Trails of His Own. Adrienne Grossman 
and Valerie Beardwood. New York 18: 
Longmans, Green and Co., Ine., 119 W. 
40th St. 1961. 206 p. Illus. $3.95. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Associa- 
tion Publications—Sales Dept., 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for publications listed below. 


Who’s a Good Teacher? American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Dept. 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 
National School Boards Association. 
1961. 54 p. $2.00. 

Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers and 
Certain Other School Employees, 1960- 
61, Urban Districts 30,000 to 100,000 
in Population. Research Report R13. 
Research Division. 75¢. 90 p. Discount 
for quantity orders. 

Salaries Paid Principals and Certain Oth- 
er School Employees, 1960-61, Urban 
Districts, 30,000 to 100,000 in Popula- 
tion. Research Report R14. Research 
Division. 92 p. 75¢. Discount for quan- 
tity orders. 

Salaries Paid Central-Office School Ad- 
ministrators, 1960-61, Urban Districts, 
30,000 to 100,000 in Population. Re- 
search Report R15. Research Division, 
1961. 104 p. $1.00. 
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discover new 


SPORTS TALENT 


in your school! 


Remember the fellow who was too 
light for the football team and too 
short for the basketball team—but who 
turned out to be a terrific fielder in 
baseball ? 

The chances are that he and hun- 
dreds like him would welcome an 
opportunity to join a school bowling 
league, for bowling is one sport that 
can provide team play and wholesome 
competition to students of all degrees 
of physical ability. Great sport for the 
girls, too—and a wonderful way to 
expand your indoor-sport program 
during the winter. 

If you'd like to know how several 
hundred schools have already organ- 
ized successful bowling leagues, write 
us today. We'll be glad to send you 
complete information. 


BROADEN SPORTS PARTICIPATION 
WITH A BOWLING PROGRAM 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION, 1201 16th ST., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Name 


Please send me 
FREE TO TEACHERS... your free bowling Address 


e Bowling Movies ¢ Bowling textbooks instruction kit, 
e Classroom charts ¢ Teacher’s manual City. Zone___ State 
Just send coupon for starting materials! 


f 
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SESS 


Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) and U-SHELL 
BUCKLE STRAP (bottom) both in 
black and red kid... $9.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid .. . $8.95 
SEND FOR the CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P1161 
1612 Broadway, New York 19 


Becton 
icago * Los Angeles 
Hollywood San Fran- 
cisco * San Mateo 


7 
OANCER's Montreal + Toronto 


1612: Broadway, N. Y. 


HOCTOR RECORDS 
First in the field of Dance Education 
Presents 


Supervised by 
WANYA HOLM 
School of Dance 

Oliver Kostock—directing 

John Coleman—Pianist 
Here is an album the Dance World has long 
been waiting for. Beautiful improvisations, 
inspiringly played for complete class. For 
barre and center, walking; running, leaps 
vibration etc. Album Price $4.98 


For complete FREE catalog of 
records for dance education write 


HOCTOR RECORDS 
WALDWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE DANCE 


Editor, NANCY SMITH 
Teachers Collage, Huntsville, Tex. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATION: TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


How Can We Grade Creative 
Dance? 


Virginia Lee Bell 
Los Angeles State College 


At the end of a semester of creative 
dance, we are often required to enter a 
grade for this activity on a report card. 
We do not want to measure student per- 
formance with the tape measure and stop 
watch as we measure it in some sports 
activities. Such extreme objectivity 
would destroy the very thing we are 
seeking — creative expression. To be 
overly subjective in our judgment of 
student performance would conflict with 
the educational purposes of grading. 
Here is a confusing problem. How can 
we give meaningful grades in creative 
dance? To answer this question, we 
must take a look at the nature of crea- 
tive dance as it is taught in an educa- 
tional institution. 


Dance as Education 


If we did not believe in the value of 
dance for school children we might well 
omit it from the physical education cur- 
riculum and let interested students seek 
instruction in the dance studio. In our 
classes, therefore, the average student 
partakes in dance as a part of a physi- 
cal education program, and along with 
them we have the talented or experi- 
enced dancer. The dance of the latter 
may always “look” better than that of 
the other students and here lies the 
greatest pitfall of subjective grading. 
The nature of the educational dance class 
is different from that of the dance studio, 
and for our purposes both types of stu- 
dents will have much to learn. We are 
not only teaching the technique that will 
produce a dancer, but we are also seek- 
ing creative expression throngh move- 
ment. We lead our students through ex- 
ploration of movement and ways of 
varying it so that the students may ulti- 
mately select those movements which, 
when synthesized into a dance composi- 
tion, will best elicit from themselves and 
an audience those feelings the dancer 
wishes to convey. 

Grading in dance can be a means by 
which the student sees her progress in 
terms of the goals set forth in this 
building process. The dance teacher se- 
lects and plans lessons which will build 
the student’s movement vocabulary and 
provides experiences which will lead to 
creative expression. She may present 


and assign specific activities allowing 
for creativity on the part of the student 
which will enrich the student’s knowl- 
edge, experience, and skill. Such assign- 
ments ean be graded on the basis of 
their content by using a rating device. 


Grading a Technical Assignment 


A grade for a technical assignment 
ean be given on a point basis with a cer- 
tain point value designated for each ele- 
ment incorporated into the dance. For 
example: 

The lesson: 
space. 

The assignment: Using a sustained 
quality, utilize a minimum of three di- 
rectional changes, two variations in lev- 
els, axial and locomotor movement, and 
two changes in focus in a dance study. 

The grade: Based on a ten point 
seale, one point shall be given for the 
use of sustained quality, one point for 
each of three directional changes, one 
point for each of two changes in level, 
one point each for including both axial 
and locomotor movement, and one point 
for each of two changes of focus. A let- 
ter grade may be recorded according to 
the total number of points. 


Rating Creative Performance 


A more creative type of assignment 
ean be graded by rating performance 
on a simple chart containing items se- 
lected by the teacher. Each item can be 
graded on a point basis of one to three. 
Again points may be totaled to arrive 
at a letter grade. 

Examples of the type of items which 
may be selected for placement on such a 
chart are: (1) Did the dance have an 
idea or theme? (2) Was the idea well 
expressed? (3) Did the dance have a be- 
ginning, middle, and end? (4) Was the 
length of the dance suitable for the idea? 
(5) Did the student(s) use any new 
movements? (6) Did the student(s) use 
the whole body as a tool of expression? 
(7) Were the transitions from one part 
of the dance to another smooth? 


Utilizing elements of 


. Values of Grading 


Thus it is seen that a grade for crea- 
tive work can be given on the basis of 
each assignment. This grade will have a 
place on the scale somewhere between 
extreme objectivity and subjectivity. The 
average and the talented students alike 
are graded on what they learn in class, 
not what they bring to class. Students 
will also have a basis for verbal evalua- 
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tion of performance, and the objectives 
of each lesson will be re-emphasized 
through this evaluation. If we stream- 
line our grading, our grades will be 
meaningful and they will have educa- 
tional value. 


Evaluation of Student Work 
In Creative Dance 
Emily K. Landrum 
Longwood College, Virginia 

Evaluation of student work in crea- 
tive dance is a continuous objective- 
subjective process for teacher and stu- 
dents. Teacher preplanning is followed 
by a session of teacher-student planning 
or discussion in which the students are 
given opportunities to identify them- 
selves with the problems to be solved, 
to make suggestions regarding the order 
of problems, and to ask questions about 
their own problems relating to the dance. 
Herein, the individual becomes an entity 
to himself—unique, original and form- 
seeking, with an urge to move, to re- 
spond rhythmically, and to define, re- 
define, clarify, rearrange and organize, 
as he identifies himself with the task at 
hand. Movement must be explored, ma- 
nipulated, or developed to define that 
which one has to say. A technique is de- 
veloped in relation to the problem or 
problems to be solved. 


Freedom to Create 


The teacher sees individuals of vary- 
ing potentialities for creativeness, un- 
derstands that the creative impulse must 
be nurtured or fostered in a permissive 
atmosphere, and senses the ebb and flow 
of the impulse. She anticipates satis- 
factions in creative learning before 
the individual is fully aware of the 
change within himself. The teacher 
must be alert to that “teachable mo- 
ment,” which comes spontaneously to the 
student and which may be unknown to 
him at that instant. His reaction needs 
to be recognized as evidence of creative 
learning, as skill-expression synonymity, 
or as the right feeling (kinesiological 
concept) for the individual. When stu- 
dents are given the opportunity to ex- 
plore and to experience, in an atmo- 
sphere which tolerates mistakes of trial 
and error, the stage is set for self-direc- 
tion in individual and group learning. 

When a problem solving approach is 
used, skills, techniques, expression, and 
kinds of creativeness become basic parts 
of methodology. When teacher and stu- 
dents understand that discovery is crea- 
tive learning for oneself, that awareness 
or sensitivity is a persistent and creative 


A listing of summer schools, camps, 
and workshops in dance will be made in 
Spotlight on the Dance in the early 
spring. Please send information to the 
column editor by February |, 1962. 
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problem of learning, and that the devel- 
opment of flexibility and fluency are 
necessary for creative growth of the in- 
dividual and the group, the subjective- 
objective elements of grading become 
the tangibles understood by teacher and 
students. 


Evaluation of one’s personal growth, 
development, change in attitude, for- 
ward adjustment, or awareness of dance 
in one’s daily life become as important 
in the creative approach as achievements, 
skills, or the products—the dances or 
compositions. 


Self-Evaluation 


Evaluation is also a two-way, continu- 
ous process, which begins in the first les- 
son, reaches toward a peak of achieve- 
ment, and goes through a gamut of ebb 
and flow of the creative impulse. The 
gleanings or satisfactions must be recog- 
nized and recorded as part of the total 
evaluative profile of the student. At this 
point, self-evaluation in relation to the 
development of skills and expression is 
begun. Assessment of one’s weaknesses 
and strengths will indicate needs, iLe., 
different techniques, more skill develop- 
ment before creating, more emphasis 
upon expression through movement and 
techniques, or a need to widen the total 
scope. This is the turning point toward 
progress for further development of the 
creative concept. Through this develop- 
ment realizations become apparent to the 
individual and the group. The teacher 
becomes more aware of varying poten- 
tialities for creativeness among individ- 
uals. The student thinks in terms of 
understanding himself in the dance, 
through and with others. Grading be- 
comes a challenge in learning. 


Methods of Grading 


Questionnaires become useful yard- 
sticks for teaching and learning. In 
short term units of four to six weeks, a 
questionnaire in which the student’s hon- 
est opinion of himself is respected be- 
comes a spur for further learning. In 
either a short or long unit, a brief, bio- 
graphical sketch of what one has done, 
thinks, and feels about the dance, and 
what one has gained from dance be- 
comes a part of the final grading battery. 

Check lists or rating scales may be 
used for semester or quarter units of 
creative work and may be considered as 
objective-subjective measures of growth, 
understanding, and achievement. These 
are most effective if they are developed 
over a period of two to three years as 
the factors used reflect the method of 
teaching. These measures may be cor- 
related with a battery of daily grades 
recorded by the teacher plus those sug- 
gested by the students themselves. Here- 
in the subjective and objective elements 
of grading are redefined in terms of 
teacher and learners. The final grade 
represents a profile of the total learning 
pattern of the individual and the group. 


Reactions and Achievements 


Whatever plan is devised for record- 
ing daily grades, it is important to keep 
a running record of reactions even 
though these may be incomplete for some 
students. These reactions are placed in 
juxtaposition with achievements. One 
becomes a reflection of the other. A 
study of the pattern of an individual’s 
battery of reactions and achievements 
will indicate the specific problems of 
learning of that person. It is the con- 


‘gruency. between the two factors that 


defines the pace set by the learner and 
gives evidence of the level of learning 
which has become habitual for that in- 
dividual. This is the peak period in 
learning during which the individual 
constantly evaluates his progress, devel- 
opment, achievements, and reactions with 
those of others in the class and in re- 
lation to his past performance or reac- 
tions. When he reaches a stride, how 
long he maintains a level, and where he 
wants to go from there become the most 
important factors in learning creatively. 

Some students may show accomplish- 
ment only in techniques. Some may va- 
cillate between creative effort and dis- 
cussion. Some may be average in tech- 
niques and creative effort but superior in 
verbalization. Some may show accom- 
plishment in all areas. Records of such 
accomplishment are a part of the total 
profile of learning for every individual. 

From past experiences with college 
students, this writer suggests that a 
battery of daily grades in relation to 
the problems of the group, some daily 
tests or measures of achievement against 
past performance, and evaluation of re- 
actions to problems relating to the ele- 
ments of movement (space, focus, level, 
ete.) in solving compositional problems 
are basic subjective-objective tangibles 
for the teacher and students. Individ- 
uals begin to look forward to making 
honest evaluations of themselves through- 
out the unit. The opportunity to ex- 
press oneself through a simple question- 
naire reveals facets of learning that 
often are not revealed in class work. In 
final analysis, no one single measure or 
evaluation will suffice for assessment of 
self in a creative approach to teaching 
and learning. * 


“The best book I have ever seen for 
the purpose . . . Vyts Beliajus 
International Folk Dance Authority 
TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 
No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 
For the first time, an authoritative COM- 
PLETE study, analysis, history and method 
for the grade school teacher. Rhythms, Song 
Plays, Play-Party Games, Folk and Square 
Dances, etc. with background, teaching «ug- 
gestions. This outstanding book, already 
adopted by many major cities as a classroom 
requirement, is also being used as a basic text 
by teacher training institutions. 
ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 
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Movement Therapy 


(Continued from page 32) 


aggressive it is useful to him to be 
able to discover that the expression 
of these hostile feelings can be shared 
by others, rather than meet only 
retaliation, usually in the form of a 
withdrawal from him. There are few 
instances where his behavior is 
acceptable or where his actions do 
not bring retaliation. Whether it is 
the muscular relaxation through 
strenuous activity or the shared 
simple dance actions which can be 
interpreted as a symbolic expression 
of destruction there is a comfort in 
the relaxation that accompanies these 
rhythmic actions. 

“*It is difficult to begin a relation- 
ship when almost the o1dy way in 
which a paient can mevt another 
person is with anger, sarvasm, and 
hostility. In the majority of 
instances, the only possib’e reaction 
of the other person is one that leads 
to an active quarrel or a rapid with- 
drawal. This hostility can be met 
with symbolic battle in dance which 
will develop into a shared experience 
that often leads into the beginning 
of mutual understanding. Answer- 
ing movement in similar forms dis- 
sipates the patient’s feeling of apart- 
ness, whereas a battle of words can 
only inerease the feeling of separa- 
tion. Words tiat are hostile hurt, 
whereas movements that are sym- 
bolically hostile often lead to a warm 
sharing and a feeling of closéness.’’ 


Hostile feelings are cften present, 
and at first often unsuspected, in 
children playing in the clinic. Some 
act is necessary, for these hostile 
feelings must have an outlet. They 
appear in the activities the child 
chooses—the punching clown, the 
trampoline; in the way he attacks 
the play object—throwing a ball 
with all his strength; or in his ac- 
tivity relationship with his clinician. 

The hostile feeling can be success- 
fully released only if it has a satis- 
factorily strong, but resilient back- 
board. Frustration or indifference 
results from absorption of the overt 
act, that is, the child needs some- 
thing that will fight back. Some 
activities provide a resulting spring 
or rebound. In the case of hostile 
physical contact with the clinician, 
the response needed is a mirror 
response, matching the feelings and 
force of the child, not a response of 
actual anger of the clinician. This 
response can be the symbol of reac- 
tion or the mirrored response of the 
hostile act, which provides an outlet 
and yet controls the release of hos- 
tility. 

The program in the clinie begins 
with large muscle groups and moves 
toward use of small muscles. The 
children tire very easily, and it is 
necessary to have short periods of 
rest at frequent intervals. These 
periods are the time to move natur- 
ally toward developing small mus- 
cles. The satisfying participation in 
activity often stimulates the desire 
to express the essence of the activity, 


! 
or of the satisfaction, in words— 
jumping leads to writing about 
jumping. 

‘*Since ours is a verbal culture we 
do not wish to deprive ourselves, or 
anyone, of this important medium 
of expression. Another phase of the 
hospital session is the constant flow 
of conversation. Teaching other peo- 
ple to lead such sessions seems to be 
one of the most difficult parts of the 
technique for developing spontane- 
ous involvement and personal com- 
mitment of the individual members. 

‘*When the total person becomes a 
participant in an activity with other 
individuals it rarely seems important 
to stay removed from these other 
people. Changes of mood take place 
almost visibly and verbal conversa- 
tion develops. 

**As Dr. Joost A. M. Meerloo com- 
ments in The Dance, ‘Man uses many 
forms of rhythm and dancing to re- 
veal himself. While communicating 
with others he is involved in a con- 
tinuous motorie interaction, moving 
toward and away from one another. 
In the unobtrusive dance of conver- 
sation, people make minute gestures, 
they increase their stream of words 
and sound vibrations inadvertently, 
or use long silences while their 
rhythm of breathing changes.’ ’’ 

Marian Chace uses the term people 
rather than patients advisedly. 
‘*Dance action is useful in the hos- 
pital setting not because the patients 
are patients but because they are 
people.’’ And people live their real 
lives in rhythm and movement. * 


All year: private lessons, 
plus opportunity to ob- 
serve or take part in 
school’s graded student 
classes. 
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COME JOIN IN THE INSPIRATION, THE FUN, 
THE GOOD HARD WORK... 

Send for descriptive leaflet 
11! West 57th Street 


10 years Ballroom Editor, Dance Magazine 


ALBERT BUTLER 


with Jeremiah E. Richards, Harold Halliday, 
David Formento, Josephine Butler 


TEACHER MATERIAL SESSION 
IN BALLROOM DANCING 


SATURDAY and SUNDAY 
THANKSGIVING WEEKEND, NOVEMBER 25th and 26th 

FOXTROT — VIENNESE WALTZ — TANGO — SAMBA — PEABODY — 
MERENGUE — CHACHA — MOVEMENT TECHNIQUE — MIXERS — 
CHILDREN’S WORK — BUSINESS AIDS — PLUS A COORDINATED PARTY, 
DECORATIONS, FAVORS, PRIZES, GAMES, REFRESHMENTS 


New York 19 PL 7-6660 


For Your Bulletin Board 


AQUATICS 
TECHNIQUE 
CHARTS 


Swimming—9 charts 
Diving—9 charts 
Plus Instructions and Title Strips 
$2.00 Sold in packet only 


Order from AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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MARJORIE L. ADLER 


University of Cincinnati 
Co-Chairman for Student Section 


The University of Cincinnati claims Mar- 
jorie L. Adler, a co-chairman for the 
Student Section. Marjorie is active in 
hockey, volleyball, basketball, baseball, 
bowling, the Modern Dance Club, and 
has played on tennis honor teams. She 
has been a member of the Executive 
Board of the Women’s Athletie Associa- 
tion for three years and held offices in 
the Organization for Physical and 
Health Education Majors (ARETE), the 
Modern Dance Club, and the Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority. She received the Blaz- 
er Girl Award as the most outstanding 
woman in the University of Cincinnati 
Women’s Athletic Association. 


ROBERT MUNZ 


University of Cincinnati 
Co-Chairman for Student Section 


“In high school I made my first conscious 
effort to learn by studying. Indirectly 
sports affected my interests. Active in 
football, tennis, track, and baseball, I 
studied for grades and also developed 
school spirit. I served as junior class 
president, sports editor, prom committee 
member and participated in the school 
variety shows and choral group. During 
these years I worked summers, many 
Saturdays, umpired baseball games and 
worried about a eareer.” These are the 
words of Robert Munz, University of 
Cincinnati, co-chairman for the Student 
Section of the General Division of the 
AAHPER Convention to be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 6-10, 1962. Rob- 
ert attended Wilmington College and 
Miami University prior to transferring 
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OFFICERS OF THE STUDENT SECTION 


to the University of Cincinnati where he 
has maintained a “B” average. Married 
and the father of two children, Robert 
finds time to participate in varsity foot- 
ball, is secretary-treasurer of his class, 
and a member of the Phi Epsilon Kappa 
fraternity. 


MARTHA KNIGHT 


Miami University, Oxford 
Secretary for Student Section 


Secretary for the Student Section is 
Martha (Mimi) Knight of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. An Ohio state 
tennis doubles champion, Martha has 
served as sophomore representative for 
the Association of Women Students, 
student representative for the public re- 
lations for the School of Edueation, 
intramural and intercollegiate tennis 
manager and WRA intramural chairman. 
This past summer Martha received camp 
experience in international living in 
Denmark, 


Professional Students in HPER — 
Cincinnati Invites You! 


A stimulating program is being 
planned for professional students in 
HPER who will be attendjng the Na- 
tional Convention in Cinemnati, Ohio 
next spring. This program will be more 
comprehensive than former programs. 
The two student section meetings will 
be devoted to discussions of professional 
subjects. One of these two meetings will 
provide students with an opportunity to 
meet in small groups for question-an- 
swer sessions with authors in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

A unique program of social recrea- 
tion is planned as a feature for major 
students. On three days, from 5:00 to 
6:00 p.m., professional students and ex- 
perienced teachers and leaders will com- 
bine talents in leadership and partici- 
pation in mixers, recreational folk and 
social dance, group singing, games, and 
amateur shows. 

The purposes of this new-and experi- 
mental plan are multiple: (1) an open- 
ing event for students only at which 
majors from every District will meet old 
friends, make new friends and have fun 
together; (2) successive events for all 
convention participants for mutual as- 
sociation and participation in a social 
setting; (3) creative materials and meth- 
ods for potential use in home, school and 
community programs; (4) specialized 
workshop for selected major students 
from each District, conducted prior to 
the social recreation programs and pre- 
paratory to- leadership by students at 
the Convention. 

Dr. Catherine Allen, Bouvé-Boston 
School of Physical Education and Physi- 
eal Therapy, Tufts University, will direct 
the specialized workshop and the social 
recreation functions. 


Hotel Rates for AAHPER Convention 


H—Hotel; Ad—Address ; RC—fReserva- 
tion Contact ; Ac—Accommodations ; NR 
—Number per room; R—Rates per per- 
son; *—Convention Hotel; **—Conven- 
tion Bureau: Union Central Building, 
4th and Vine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H—Netherland Hilton;* Ad—5th & 
Vine; RC—Convention Bureau;** Ac— 
50 or more; NR—4 or more; R—$3.50. 
H—Sheraton-Gibson;* Ad—421 Wal- 
nut; RC—Convention Bureau ;** Ac—50 
or more; NR—4 or more; R—$3.50. 
H—Sinton;* Ad—4th & Vine; RC— 
Convention Bureau;** Ac—15 or more; 
NR—4 or more; R—$#3.50. 
H—Pick-Fountain Square; Ad—420 
Vine; RC—Manager, T. A. Wilson, Jr.; 
Ac—100; NR—3; R—#$2.75; Location: 


1 block from convention hotels, (Make 
reservation as early as possible). 

H-—Cincinnatian; Ad—6th & Vine; 
RC—Manager, Mrs. Irene McNamara; 
Ac—very few; NR—4 or more; R— 
$1.50 to $2.50; Location: 2 blocks from 
convention hotels, (write after January 
1, 1962). 

H—Y.M.C.A.; Ad—Central Parkway, 


1105 Elm; RC—Manager, Mr. H. B. 

a 100; NR—2; R—$2.00; 
Location: 6 blocks from convention 
hotels. 


H—Y.W.C.A.; Ad—9th & Walnut; 
RC—Manager, Mrs. Cecilia Monts; Ae— 
Dormitory; NR—18 or snore; R—$1.50; 
NR—2; R—$2.00 to %2.75; Location: 4 
blocks from convention hotels (Make 
reservation by March 1). 
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FOLD 'N 
ROLL-A-WAY 
POOL TABLE 


YEAR-ROUND HIGHLIGHT OF 
YOUR RECREATION PROGRAM! 


Superior 


Steel dollies, 


with rubber casters, 
slip into fittings 


2 fittings 


support steel 
dollies. Table 


on side of table. 


legs fold flat. 


Now... even in tight, crowded areas . . . make pool a regular part of your program! 
With easy-to-use Roll-A-Way accessory, every Superior pool table 
folds and rolls away for flat, compact storage — freeing your floor 
for other activities. Write Superior for price list today! 


INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 520 COSTER STREET NEWYORK 59, N.Y DAYTON 9-5100 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE FOLD 'N ROLL-A-WAY.TABLE TENNIS TABLES 


FOR 


FOR BUY THESE 
BRIGHT, GIRLS | DGWS 

NEW SPORTS SPECIAL 
IDEAS... PROGRAMS | q PUBLICATIONS! 


e SPECIAL EVENTS IN THE GIRLS SPORTS PROGRAM 


How to orgsnize, guide, and keep active an enthusiastic girls sports How to plan play days and sports days, tournaments, open houses, 
organization . . . includes up-to-date reference list of materials. Guide demonstrations, assemblies . . . plus archery pointers and swimming 
for specific activities and organization. extras. Ideas for developing student leadership. 

48 p. 75¢ 80 p. $1.50 


e GIRLS SPORTS ORGANIZATION HANDBOOK 


Order your copies today from: AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me copies of 


...Girls Sports Organization Handbook—Stock No. 24-100.12 
0) Bill me (plus postage) [J Check enclosed 


NEA 29 6 10 or more—20% 


Note: Orders for $2 or less mast be be ment. 
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Write Directly to Film Producers or Distributors 


Aids for Dance Instruction 


e A valuable aid for dance teachers 
who do not have live accompaniment, 
Sarah Malament’s album “Improvisa- 
tion for Modern Dance” has recently 
been supplemented by a second record- 
ing. Both records provide accompani- 
ments for basic techniques, free impro- 
visation and composition, and are de- 
signed for use at all levels of student 
development. The original album (Series 
#1), released about 3% years ago, is 
now used in over 2000 schools and 
studios for public performance and 
class demonstrations. Series #1 and 
Series #2 may be purchased at $10.45 
each from Sarah Malament, 3215 
Netherland Avenue, New York 63, N.Y. 


@ A 12-course How to Dance Instruc- 
tion Series on long playing hi-fidelity 
records has been released by the Arco 
Publishing Co. The Arco Conversa- 
phone How to Dance courses include the 
fox trot, waltz, cha cha cha, rhumba, 
mambo, tango, charleston, polka, lindy, 
merangue, square dances, and party 
dances. A _ step-by-step instruction 
manual accompanies each course. Con- 
versa-phone How to Dance Courses are 
available at bookstores or direct from 
Areo Publishing Co., Inc., 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y., at $3.00 
per course. 


NEW FILMS 


Fundamentals of Creative Swimming. Con- 
sists of two parts, Part I dealing with 
strokes and stroking skills, Part II with 
body positions and figures. Part I: 
16mm, 12 min., sound, color—$140.00; 
b&w—$70.00. Part II: 16mm, 16 min., 
sound, color — $180.00; b&w — $90.00. 
Demonstrations of fundamental skills 
and the possibilities ot individual varia- 
tions. Order from Colburn Film Dis- 
tributors, Inc., P. O. Box 470, 668 N. 
Western Ave., Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Dance Your Own Way. l16mm, color, 
sound, sale—$120.00; rental—#5.00. A 
group of boys and girls create individ- 
ual, exciting dances to phonograph mu- 
sic. Each child dances in his own way, 
sometimes alone and sometimes with the 
group, discovering his own special pat- 
tern of movement. Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
California. 


Digestion in our Bodies. 16mm, 11 min., 
sound, b&w—$60.00; color $110.00. Ex- 
planation of the digestive organs and 
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processes of the body through animation 
and X-ray motion pictures. Intermediate 
and junior high schoo! levels. Coronet 
Instructional Films. 65 E. South Water 
St., Chieago 1, Tl. 


Children of Change. 16mm, 31 min., 
b&w—$150.00. The problem of juvenile 
delinquency is the subject of this film, 
which considers a major cause in detail 
—the stress placed on children whose 
mothers work outside the home. In- 
quiries for borrowing or renting may be 
made through State or local mental 
health authorities or departments of 
public health, public libraries or edu- 
cational film libraries. Distributor for 
sale of film: International Film Bureau, 
Ine., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Voyage of the SS Hope. 16mm, 28 min., 
sound, color. This film presents the 
progress of Project Hope in its efforts 
to provide a unique floating medical 
center geared to offer emergency assis- 
tance and medical training to countries 
all over the world. Presented by the 
People to People Health Foundation, 
Ine. Free-loan prints may be obtained 
from Association Films’ national film 
exchanges located in Ridgefield, N. J. 
(Broad at Elm); La Grange, Ill. (561 
Hillgrove Ave.); Dallas, Texas (1108 
Jackson St.) ; and San Francisco, Calif. 
(799 Stevenson St.). 


Archery Fundamentals. 11 min., b&w— 
$60.00; color—$120.00. Desigred to give 
beginning archers’ basic knowledge 
about shooting equipment, proper meth- 
ods of choosing and using it, and safety 
measures. Write for information to 
Bailey Films, Ine., 6509 de Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Trampoline Fundamentals. 11 min., b&w 
—$60.00; color—$120.00. Shows in de- 
tail the different aerial and landing posi- 
tions, with combinations of these funda- 
mentals, and stresses the importance of 
safety measures. Write for information 
to Bailey Films, Ine., 6509 de Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Tennis for Everybody. 16mm, 13 min., 
color — $85.00; b&w — $52.00; rental — 
$20.00. Film demonstrating methods of 
promoting community tennis programs 
by developing public interest, raising 
funds, organizing group tennis classes. 
Write for further information to 
USLTA, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
Y, 


(Continued on next page) 


Educational Records 


DANCE, RHYTHMS 
and PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Singing Games 
Prepared by Professor Richard G. 
Kraus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

HAPPY TIMES (SG. 1): 16 
games with music and_ words. 
Nursery, kindergarten and primary. 
SING AND DANCE (S.G. 2): 16 
games and play parties with music 


and words. Primary, middle ele- 
mentary. each $4.95 


Folk Dances 


Prepared by Professor Kraus 
FOLK DANCE FUNFEST (F.D. 
1): 12 dances for elementary 
grades. 
DANCING °ROUND THE 
WORLD (F.D. 2): Waltz, polka, 
schottische and two-step. 
FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL (F.D. 
3): 12 dances slightly more ad- 
vanced than Album F.D. 2. 
DANCES OF MANY LANDS 
(F.D. 4): dances that have proved 


favorites for many years. 
each $4.95 


Living with Rhythms 


RHYTHMS FOR PHYSICAL 
FITNESS (R.R. 4): Exercises for 
Physical Fitness with background 
music and spoken directions, Dia- 
grams of exercises on back of al- 
bum cover. Music with proper 
cadence on reverse side of record 
allowing for improvisation. Pre- 
pared by Theodore Nicholas, Philip 
Lubarsky and John D. Del Vecchio. 
Music by Louis Fratturo. 


BASIC RHYTHMS FOR PRI- 
MARY GRADES (R.R. 1) : Music 
composed by Luigi Cappucci. 
ANIMAL RHYTHMS (R.R. 2): 
Kindergarten to Grade 3. Music 
by Louis Fratturo. 
RHYTHMS & METER AP- 
PRECIATION (R.R. 3): Grades 
4 to 12. Music by Louis Fratturo. 
each $4.95 


Social And Square Dances 


SQUARE DANCING MADE 
EASY: Richard G. Kraus pro- 


gram. 6 albums each $4.95 
SOCIAL DANCING MADE 
EASY: 12 albums each $4.95 


ESPECIALLY FOR DANCING 


(E.D. 1) $3.98 
DANCE PARTY MIXER (E.D. 
2) $3.98 


ALL RECORDS 3314 LP 
Ask for Free Descriptive Brochure 
Sole Distributor: 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 
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WITH NEW IDEAS 


Program Aids 


NOTHING builds stronger teams and 
better programs than these original, 
one-of-a-kind problem-solving work- 
savers. Get never-before results with: 
PLAYMASTER®* Coaching Aids 
PICK-A-PLAY* Coaching Aids 
RECORD-MASTER®* Hall-of Fame Disploys 
PHYSICAL FITNESS AIDS 
LITE-WEIGHT MAT* 
ERASO* Posters & Charts 
SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
EQUIP-TROL®* Inventory Control Systems 
POW-R-HAIL* Electronic Megaphone 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
QUIK-LOCA™OR®* Personnel Control System 
BANDMASTER®* Formation Planner 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO. 1c 
Dept. J, 550 Sth Ave., Y. 36,0. ¥. 


id for physical 
A education 
Excellent for schools, 
playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
© tumbling and stunts 
® pyramids and stunts 
® self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
© individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 
free descriptive folder 


joseph kripner 
1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, Il. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SCANDINAVIA 


Special course at University of Oslo In- 
ternational Summer School, Oslo. Nor- 
way, June 30 to August 10, 1962. Theory, 
practice, demonstrations, lecturers from 
Scandinavia, including Finland. All lec- 
tures in English. 

Write: Admissions Office, Oslo Interna- 
tional Summer School, Northfield, Minn. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 


AND TEACHING AIDS 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE — INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, DANCE; 

SQUAD CARDS; RECORD SHEETS. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 
INOLUDES SAMPLE DRAWING 
EASY POST Heyworth, Ili. 


CATALOGS 


A Catalog of Films. New York 21: Phar- 
maceutical Society of the State of New 
York, 119 E. 69th St. This inelusive 
listing of films about pharmacy and 
related subjects appears in the latest is- 
sue of the New York State Pharmacist. 
Films listed are aimed at non-profession- 
al audiences. For reprints of the list, 
write to the above address. 

A brochure listing McGraw-Hill films 
about mental health is available free of 
charge from McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Also available from McGraw-Hill is a 
listing of five selected films from the 
CBS Television Conquest Series, featur- 
ing exclusive reports on vital fields of 
medical research. 


The AV Index—A Guide to Instructional 
Material Information in Selected Publica- 
tions. Detroit 26: Andio-Visua! Research 
Institute, 1346 Broadway. A specialized 
publication indexing the mass of in- 
structional material and equipment in- 
formation appearing during the 1950’s 
in selected publications. Part I of the 
Index contains listings of articles on 
audio-visual tools, materials, and pro- 
cedures, and a reference guide. Part 
II highlights audio-visual information 
by subject areas. Successive editions 
will cover audio-visual information pub- 
lished during each year. Single copy 
price is $2.95 with quantity orders avail- 
able at discount. Write to the Audio- 
Visual Research Institute for copies and 
further information. 


Selected Films and Filmstrips on Food and 
Nutrition. New York: Food and Nutri- 
tion Council of Greater New York, Inc. 
1961. 72 p. $1.25. Order from Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, New 
York. 


Free Loan Motion Pictures and Selected 
Rental Subjects. New York 17: Associa- 
tion Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave. 1961- 
62. 48 p. Available free of charge, this 
booklet is designed specifically for 
schools, Y’s, youth clubs, and for in- 
structional purposes of all kinds. An 
extensive film library covering a wide 
selection of subjects including sports, 
recreation, and safety. 


1961 National Directory of Safety Films. 
Chicago 11: National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave. Stock No. 029.10. 
$2.50. (2-9, $1.90; 10-99, $1.50). Listing 
of 160 films on public safety. 


Phonograph Records for Classroom and 
Library, Kindergarten to Grade 12. New 
York 7, N. Y.: Educational Record Sales, 
157 Chambers St. 1961-62. 60 p. 


Instructional Materials for Teaching Au- 
diovisual Courses. Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 1961. 74 p. An anno- 
tated list of motion pictures, kinescopes, 
filmstrips, slidesets, recordings, and 
tapes. 


PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


Complete Pantcibat 


HONOR YOUR 


PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N Y 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
ALBUMS 


for ALL AGES 
by Ed Durlacher 


“Used in over 25,000 schools’’ 
PHY: 
cont ACTIVITIES 
to music 
instructions 
BASIC COUPLE 
AND MIXERS 
MARC SQUARE 
DANCE 
Grades CALLERS 
COURSE 
ROPE PLAY PARTY 
SKIPPING GAMES, 
fer SINGING 
Coordination GAMES ANO 
and Agility FOLK DANCES 


Mew —MODERN ACTIVITIES 
AND SKILLS FOR PRIMARY 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 
by Paul Smith, Director 

Physical Education 

Shoreline Schoo! District 
Seattle, Wash. 


and RHYTHM 


=— MUSIC RECORD 


by ED DURLACHER 


Sp suitable for limited space & equip 


i HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS ! 
| Dept. No. HPE, Freeport, N. Y. | 
| Please Send FREE BROCHURE | 
| | 
Address 
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Recent Research by Women in the United States 


Excerpts from a paper presented by 
Dorothy R. Mohr at the meeting of the 
International Congress of Physical Edu- 
cation and Sports for Girls and Women, 
held in Washington, D. C. August 6-12, 
1961, at the NEA Center. 


Limiting the scope to research per- 
taining to physical education and sports, 
excluding recreation and health educa- 
tion, a search through the numerous 
publications available in this country 
revealed nearly 450 different studies by 
American women. A large percentage 
of these represent master’s theses and 
doctoral dissertations; many were pub- 
lished in periodicals; some are conven- 
tion reports, while others are a part of 
the work of our national organizations, 
such as the AAHPER, its Division of 
Girls and Women’s Sports, the Research 
Council, and the National Association 
for Physical Education of College 
Women. 


Research Is Diverse 


Perhaps the most distinguishing char- 
acteristic of this research is its diversity. 
Women seem to be delving into many 
facets of our professional work in an 
attempt to discover solutions to their 
problems through research. The most 
prominent category is sports. Here we 
have had at least 14 published studies, 
5 convention reports, 19 doctoral disser- 
tations, and 75 master’s theses, for a 
total of 113 studies. Many of the theses 
and dissertations were also presented at 
conventions and are available on micro- 
eards or microfilm, but they have not 
been duplicated in the total count. Un- 
doubtedly there have been many other 
studies that this author has been unable 
to locate. These last two statements will 
apply to all subsequent statistics. 


Sports Skills and Knowledge Testing 


In the category of sports, research has 
been conducted on: (1) the learning 
of various sports skills and knowledges; 
(2) the effects of specific teaching meth- 
ods and class procedures; (3) relation- 
ships between other types of physical 
performances and sports skills, and be- 
tween anthropometric measures and 
sports skills; (4) mechanical analyses 
of specific sports skills; (5) effects of 
warm-up procedures and nutrition on 
skill performance; (6) aspects of com- 
petitive sports on the intramural, inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate levels; and 
(7) sociological studies pertaining to the 
role of sports participation by women in 
our modern society. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


We have continued to study the avail- 
able tests of sport skills and knowledge, 
attempting to establish their validities 
and reliabilities, to refine and improve 
the tests and their implementation, and 
to construct new and better tests where 
needed. The Research Council of the 
AAHPER is currently engaged in the 
Sports Skills Project, which is attempt- 
ing to establish tests to measure the 
basic skills involved in the total per- 
formance of almost all of the sports in 
the school and college physical educa- 
tion programs of the country, and to 
establish norms for these tests for all 
ages, boys and girls, young men and 
women. Many women are already a 
part of this project, and before its com- 
pletion many more will become involved. 

AAHPER is also supporting an in- 
creasing emphasis on knowledge testing 
in physical education. The current 
Teachers Guide for Physical Education 
for High School Students will soon be 
revised by this author. It will include 
a large section on the construction and 
use of written tests for the high school 
physical education program. The re- 
search available on this topic done most- 
ly by women in our field, will be utilized. 


Growing Concern with Fitness 


The next largest category of research 
éfforts by women in our field is physical 
fitness. Here we find 14 published 
studies, 1 convention report, 6 doctoral 
dissertations, and 36 master’s theses, for 
a total of 57 studies. These studies 
covered the following aspects: (1) the 
effectiveness of specific exercise and 
activity programs in developing, improv- 
ing, and maintaining fitness; (2) con- 
struction and validation of fitness tests 
and establishment of norms for local 
anthropometric measures and fitness 
situations; (3) relationships between 
status and between other physical per- 
formances and levels of fitness; (4) 
analyses of the factors involved in num- 
erous fitness tests; (5) relationships be- 
tween fitness status and classroom effi- 
ciency, emotional stability, social status, 
and other nonphysical traits; (6) 
studies pertaining to weaknesses shown 
by children on the Kraus-Weber Tests; 
and (7) the coordination of data on 
fitness received from 50 public school 
systems throughout the country. 

Women were on the committee that 
selected the tests included in the 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Test Manual 
and helped compile the scores used for 
construction of the norms for boys and 


girls. A committee from the Research 
Council, together with women instruc- 
tors from 57 colleges and universities 
around the country, established the 
norms for college women on _ the 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Tests. 

This information on the fitness re- 
search activities of women in the United 
States indicates a growing concern for 
the physica! fitness of girls and women. 
Based on a comparison of research ac- 
tivity in recent years with that of 10 or 
20 years ago, the interest in fitness now 
seems almost as great with respect to 
girls and women as it is with respect 
to boys and men in the United States. 


Major Research in Motor Skills 


Another prominent category of re- 
search studies is motor ability or motor 
skills, as distinct from sports or athletic 
skills. In this area, 57 studies have been 
conducted, 25 reported in periodical 
literature, 5 convention reports, 13 doc- 
toral dissertations, and 14 master’s 
theses. The studies covered: (1) rela- 
tionships between elements of motor 
ability and the performance and learn- 
ing ef motor skills; (2) relationships 
between motor ability and other physical, 
mental, and psychological capacities; 
(3) the effects of specific teaching, 
warm-up types of activities, and pro- 
graming on the improvement of motor 
ability and the learning of skills; (4) 
mechanical analyses of specific motor 
skills; (5) analyses of individual dif- 
ferences in the performance of motor 
skills; (6) studies in reaction time and 
speed of movement; (7) lateral domi- 
nance in performing skills; (8) develop- 
ment and validation of tests of motor 
ability; (9) effects of mental practice 
on motor learning; (10) comparison of 
the motor performance of children of 
today with those of 24 years ago; and 
(11) kinesthesis with respect to motor 
ability. 

A woman, with a male co-chairman, 
compiled a Motor Learning and Motor 
Performance Bibliography, published by 
AAHPER in 1959. Women members 
of the Research Council have contributed 
to the compilation of Completed Re- 
search in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

In May 1960, a special 116-page sup- 
plement to the Research Quarterly was 
prepared by the Research Council to 
commemorate the 75th anniversary of 
the AAHPER. Three of the eight au- 
thors who contributed to this issue were 
women, writing on the contributions of 
physical activity to growth, psychologic- 
al development, and to skill learning. 
These three AAHPER publications have 
become invaluable aids to other research 
workers throughout the country. 


Social, Psychological Development 


The next subject of recent research, 
aspects of social and psychological de- 
velopment, included 50 studies by women. 
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Of these, 14 were published in periodi- 
cals, 1 was a convention report, 11 were 
doctoral dissertations, and 24 were mas- 
ter’s theses. This research covered (1) re- 
lationships between personality, emotion- 
al factors and social acceptance, and 
motor performance and sports skill; (2) 
social integration in physical education 
classes; (3) teaching techniques to im- 
prove social and psychological adjust- 
ment; (4) studies on the use of student 
leadership in physical education classes; 
(5) the measurement of social and psy- 
chological outcomes of the physical edu- 
cation and sports experiences; (6) analy- 
ses of ethical and sportsmanship re- 
sponses to problem situations by players 
and/or spectators; (7) exploratory stud- 
ies pertaining to attitudes of students, 
teachers, and parents with respect to as- 
pects of the physical education and sports 
program; (8) the use of group proce- 
dures in developing democratic skills 
and values; (9) measurement of. psy- 
chological stress in physical education 
and sports situations; (10) psychologi- 
eal effects of physical disability; and 
(11) physical skill effects of mental re- 
tardation. 


Physiology of Exercise and Skills 


Next in order of prominence is the 
area of the physiological aspects of 
exercise and skill learning. Except for 
the work of a few outstanding and un- 
usual women, this area was hardly 
touched by the women in our profession 
15 or 20 years ago. Now we find more 
and more women specializing in the 
physiology of exercise and its relation- 
ships to the teaching of physical educa- 
tion and sports. Of the 35 research 
studies found in this area, 18 were pub- 
lished, 3 were given as reports at con- 
ventions, 6 were doctoral dissertations, 
and 8 were master’s theses. 

The wide variety of research con- 
cerned with physiological aspects of 
exercise included (1) phases of stress 
situations with respect to metabolic rate, 
eardiorespiratory change, and relaxa- 
tion; (2) cireulation and other body 
functions involved in skill performance; 
(3) the effect of various types of exer- 
cise programs on the strength develop- 
ment of specific muscles, and muscle 
training; (4) physiological aspects of 
kinesthesis; (5) studies on energy ex- 
penditure and fatigue development in 
various types of activities; (6) prob- 
lems pertaining to rehabilitation and 
adaptation for the handicapped in phy- 
sical education programs; (7) studies 
on weight control and reduction with 
specific and general exercises; (8) mus- 
cle strength testing; (9) sports partici- 
pation aud menstrual discomfort; and 
(10) physiological instability during 
adolescence. 


Physical Education Program 


For many years, there has been some 
research activity with respect to the 
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physical education program in our 
schools and colleges. Thirty-two studies 
were found that could be classified un- 
der the general heading of the physical 
education program. Of these only 3 
were published, 16 were doctoral disser- 
tations, and 13 were master’s theses. 
The research covered (1) evaluation of 
programs and achievement of goals in 
specific schools. and colleges; (2) evalua- 
tion of the use of the AAHPER textbook 
in the high school program; (3) the 
contributions of physical education ac- 
tivities to democratic education; (4) 
graduate professional education pro- 
grams for teachers of physical educa- 
tion; (5) evaluation of teacher practices 
in selected situations; (6) facilities in 
relation to program; (7) coeducational 
physical education programs; (8) cur- 
rent practices in movement education; 
(9) analyses of activity preferences of 
students; (10) means of classifying stu- 
dents for activity teaching; and (11) 
interpretation of the physical education 
program to students and parents. 

The next two categories might be 
considered subheadings under the phy- 
sical education program. In the area 
of dance there has been a steady increase 
in research interest, resulting in a total 
of 16 studies during the past four years. 
Two of these were published, 3 were 
doctoral dissertations, and 21 were mas- 
ter’s theses. These studies included (1) 
manuals for teaching dance composition ; 
(2) the choreography of modern dances; 
(3) development of teaching aids for 
dance; (4) historical research and bio- 
graphical sketches of famous dancers; 
(5) relationships between rhythmic per- 
ception and various physical capacities 
to skill in dance; (6) the use of rhythmic 
activities in other aspects of the physical 
education program; (7) surveys of atti- 
tudes toward dance; (8) exploration of 
movement education through dance; (9) 
principles of form in composition; (10) 
organization of dance clubs; and (11) 
measurement of rhythmic skill and 
creativity. 

Only 16 studies were found in teacher 
training, another specialized aspect of 
the physical education program. None 
were published in the usual avenues of 
periodical literature; 3 were given as 
convention reports, 8 were doctoral dis- 


RESEARCH NOTICES 


e The editor of the Research Bulletin 
urges that AAHPER members send infor- 
mation concerning current research studies 
for inclusion in this column. 

@ The University of Oregon School of 
Health and Physical Education has recent- 
ly completed microcarding all the issues of 
the American Physical Education Review, 
along with the early Proceedings, 1885- 
1895. These are included in the University’s 
October 1961 Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Microcard Bulletin which lists all 
microcard publications in the areas of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 


sertations, and 5 were master’s theses. 
Included under this heading were (1) 
exploration of factors related to success 
in student teaching; (2) historical re- 
search on the preparation of teachers of 
physical education; (3) procedures used 
in recruitment and selection of potential 
physical education teachers; (4) learn- 
ing experiences to be included in a 
teacher preparation program; (5) stud- 
ies of supply and demand for women 
physical education teachers; (6) inserv- 
ice education programs for teachers; 
and (7) evaluation of teacher training 
programs with respect to established 
standards. 


Miscellaneous Studies 


The remainder of the research com- 
pleted recently by women has been more 
difficult to classify, but perhaps three 
more headings can be found, somewhat 
related to the physiological topic dis- 
cussed earlier. Since the beginning of 
physical edueation in our school pro- 
grams, there has always been an interest 
in anthropometric measurement. With 
women, this has concentrated mainly on 
the development of “the body beautiful.” 
Thus, 11 research studies have dealt with 
(1) aspects of women’s body propor- 
tions; (2) the effect of various types of 
activities on changes in anthropometric 
measurements; (3) relationships _be- 
tween aspects of body build and physi- 
eal skill performance; and (4) biological 
changes in American women in the last 
50 years, 

Another related area is that of pos- 
ture. The seven studies dealt with (1) 
teaching aids for units on posture and 
body mechanies; and (2) relationships 
between muscular and structural meas- 
ures to postural defects, between body 
build and flexibility to posture, and be- 
tween posture and fatigue. One of our 
glaring weaknesses is that of objective 
measurement of postures, and yet no 
research by women was found related 
to this problem. 

One would also think that women 
would be greatly concerned with the 
growth and development of children, 
but only one woman physical educator 
has published any research in this area 
recently. A few women outside of our 
field are working on aspects of infant 
growth, but only one of us has studied 
girls of school age. 

There were seven studies that did not 
seem to fall readily into any of the pre- 
viously discussed categories. One mas- 
ter’s thesis dealt with the reasons women 
at a particular university selected cer- 
tain physical education activities. Of 
the doctoral dissertations, three were 
biographical sketches of important wom- 
en physical educators, one was on major 
issues in physical education, one on 
the theory of play, one on womanpower 
and physical education, and one on ex- 
tracurricular responsibilities of women 
physical education teachers. * 
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Square Football Cleat 


The latest in football cleats is a new 
square design claimed to be the first 
major improvement in cleats in over 10 
years. The Saf-T-Cleat, manufactured 
by the Ohio Athletic Specialty Co., 113 
Buckeye St., Elyria, Ohio, uses a square 
socket design to dig in and provide 
added traction. Fifty-six driving sur- 
faces on every pair of shoes gives them 
the extra footing security demanded by 
today’s fast, wide-open game. The new 
cleat is available in two lengths—the 
standard for maximum traction and a 
“shorty” model with a height’ of only 
11/16”, said to reduce ankle and knee 
injuries in practice. The cleat is nylon 
with a one-piece hardened steel tip that 
won't loosen or burr. It is light weight 
and fits on any cleat post on any make 
shoe. For further information, write 
directly to the company. 


Pick-A-Play 


The Program Aids Co., Inc., 550 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, has come up with 
a portable master play index system 
for football and basketball coaches. 


id 


Called Pick-A-Play, the system puts 
hundreds of facts and as many as 1,000 
complete plays at the coach’s fingertips. 
Pick-A-Play can be used in scouting, 
teaching, practice sessions, or during 
actual play. Priced at $22.50, the kit 
includes a portable rotary file and over 
600 accessory pieces. Special football 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


and basketball kits are now available; 
kits for other team sports are being de- 
veloped. For a free color catalog illus- 
trating Pick-A-Play and other new pro- 
gram aids write the company. 


Fiberglas Golf Club Shafts 


The Shakespeare Wondershaft, origi- 
nally developed for Shakespeare’s Fi- 
berglas fishing rods by the company’s 
Columbia Products Division, is now be- 
ing used in the manufacture of golf 
clubs by Burke Golf Equipment Divi- 
sion of Comptometer Corp., Newark, 
Ohio. Burke Punchirons and Mark IV 
wood models with Wondershafts have 
been approved by the specifications com- 
mittee of the Professional Golfers’ As- 
sociation and will be offered through all 
golf professionals under the PGA trade- 
mark. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration supplies the glass fibers which 
run the entire length of the club. The 
shaft, which absorbs all vibration, comes 
in three degrees of stiffness to meet in- 
dividua) preferences. According to 
Shakespeare and Burke, tests show that 
the head of the new Fiberglas club 
stays in contact with the ball slightly 
longer, giving greater length to drives. 
It is also claimed to modify hooks and 
slices, since the torque action of the 
glass shaft enables the shaft to recover 
quicker when twisted out of proper pos- 
sition by a poor hit. Inquiries about 
Wondershaft should be sent to Ben Har- 
desty, Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Inquiries regarding the 
Burke clubs with Wondershaft should 
be directed to W. D. Schaffner, Burke 
Golf Equipment Div., Comptometer Corp., 
160 Essex St., Newark, Ohio. 


No Partner Needed 


Tennis without a partner is possible 
with the Kum-Bak Auto Tennis Trainer 
from Federated Products, 2315 Broad- 
way, New York City 24. Kum-Bak con- 
sists of two 9-foot aluminum poles held 
in place by guy ropes. A tennis ball is 
suspended between the poles on a spe- 
cial type elastic which reproduces the 
true flight of the tennis ball. Because 
the ball always returns to the same 
spot, there’s no bending or chasing of 
balls—making it possible even for dis- 
abled persons to enjoy the pleasure and 
exercise of tennis when seated in a 
wheel chair. Kum-Bak is also ideal 
practice for beginners and champions 
for improving timing and coordination. 
Retail price: $17.95. 


Coaches Digest 


Don’t let the cover fool you! The 
front of the 1961-62 Seal-O-San Basket- 
ball Coaches Digest has a picture of the 
first basketball team, but inside the 


pages contain the latest winning for- 
mulas from some of the country’s top 
basketball coaches. The new 64-page 
Digest features a section on defense, a 
symposium on how to influence the of- 
fensive man in the back court, sequence 
photos of basketball stars in action, nu- 
merous articles by “the winningest 
coaches,” and a variety of basketball 
ideas. For your copy write Huntington 
Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Indiana. 
Coaches and school officials should use 
their school letterhead to obtain a free 
copy. All others are asked to enclose 
$1.00. 


Twisting Belt 


American Trampoline Co., Jefferson, 
lowa, has been licensed to build the 
Pond Twisting Belt invented by Charles 
Pond, varsity gymnastics coach at the 
University of Illinois. The belt is de- 
signed to teach twisting movements on 
various gymnastic apparatus. It can 
also be used by divers to learn twisting 
dives, by dancers for learning the pirou- 
ette, and in football for teaching backs 
to pivot and spin. More information 
ean be obtained by writing to the com- 
pany. 


ADDRESS CORRECTION 

In the September column we de- 
seribed an electric golf computer 
manufactured by Electronic Recre- 
ations, Ine., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Inquiries regarding this machine 
should be addressed to: Electronic 
Recreations, Ine., 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT 
OR RECREATION PROGRAM 


Because everyone plays in a 
Harvard Gold Medal Tournament, 
you build more participation 

in your program. 

Send coupon below today for 
everything you need, absolutely 
free, including Gold Medals, to 
run a Harvard Tournament. 


Harvard Kit: a book on table ten- 
nis, tournament charts, publicity, tally 
sheets, which bring gold medals. 
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iARVARD 


table tennis co. 
6O STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Gentlemen: 
To run a table tennis tournament please 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. 


Name. 


Valid only if signed by schoo! officic! or teache 


Leisure and the Schools 


(Continued from page 23) 


the script, rehearsals, dress rehears- 
als, and house arrangement all rep- 
resent aspects of the entire project. 
f course, choric reading, mario- 
ettes, puppetry, and other creative 
ramatics are also indicated at this 
ge level. 
Water activities for teen-agers may 
ress synchronized swimming, sail- 
ig, water skiing, skin diving and 
ater safety instruction. 
Arts and crafts become more high- 
ly specialized and larger projects 
re undertaken. Ceramics, metal 
ork, jewelry making, and wood- 
orking may be stressed, while pro)- 
ets like auto repair, boat building, 
urniture making, and bow making 
archery) prove challenging. 
Hobbies, often to be followed 
throughout life, are established at 
this age, and collections sometimes 
are very comprehensive and valu- 
able. Parties, picnics, and other 
mass gatherings, when coupled with 
leisure activities like swimming, 
music, or dancing, prove most at- 
tractive to the teen-age population. 
Teen-age centers have become most 
popular as a phase of the over-all 
school recreation programs. This 
program represents a place where 
teen-agers may play records, dance 
informally, have ‘‘bull sessions,”’ 
play table tennis and table games, 
form hobby groups, or just drop in 
Jor sociability and a soft drink. 
Properly organized and staffed, teen- 
age centers serve a real need. The 
importance of planning and good 
staffing must be stressed or the cen- 
ter may become nothing more than 
a ‘‘hang-out.”’ 


Problems relating to 
recreation programs 


The organization and develop- 
ment of an after-school and evening 
leisure program is accompanied by 
several problems. Even though most 
of these barriers are surmountable, 
they do cause much difficulty, delay, 
and inconvenience. The following 
paragraphs briefly analyze the 
sources and possible solution or 
solutions to some of these problems. 
Obviously, the uniqueness of a par- 
ticular situation may cause any 
problem to take on either greater or 
lesser significance. 

Understanding. The role of the 
school in the leisure education of 


children and youth is a highly con- 
flicting and misunderstood problem. 
For many years educational philos- 
ophers and administrators have 
given lip service to the importance 
of this task, but they have attacked 
it indifferently. All sound state- 
ments of educational objectives re- 
fer to the need for leisure education, 
yet the efforts made by many school 
systems leave much to be desired. 

This condition leads to the con- 
clusion that many groups associated 
with the educational program in a 
community need _ enlightenment. 
First, the people in the community 
should be given information which 
helps them make an honest appraisal 
of the role recreation plays in this 
present culture. Second, teachers 
who deal with subject areas either 
related to or directly concerned with 
leisure activity should receive con- 
siderable inservice help to make ma- 
terials more meaningful from a ree- 
reational standpoint. Third, groups 
such as the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, service organizations, church 
associations, and business clubs 
should have professional help in 
making judgments about the school’s 
responsibility in this area. Fourth, 
specialists and other teachers who 
may work part-time in the after- 
school or evening recreation pro- 
grams need considerable materials 
to aid them in perfecting methods 
and techniques for working in a 
recreation setting. 

Facilities and areas. Any leisure 
program faces the problem of secur- 
ing adequate facilities and areas, but 
an afternoon and evening school ree- 
reation program meets conditions 
sometimes almost insurmountable. 
Playing fields and gymnasiums are 
often occupied by interscholastie 
and intramural teams during the 
late afternoon and early evenings. 
At times, special athletic practices, 
scheduled games, and other events 
occur at night and require space and 
facilities needed for the recreation 
program. Further, adult education 
classes, civie groups, service clubs, 
churches, youth-serving agencies, 
and others clamor for classroom 
space, all-purpose rooms, the stage, 
auditorium, and various other facili- 
ties. 

It becomes necessary for those re- 
sponsible for recreation to develop 
a plan which coordinates all use of 
school facilities and areas. Without 
question, regularly scheduled classes 
and traditionally school-sponsored 
programs like the school band, dra- 
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ma group, athletics, and intramurals 


should receive priority. On the 
other hand once these activities have 
been scheduled, the school recrea- 
tion program, continuing education 
program, and other school-sponsored 
activities should develop a plan for 
the use of facilities and areas. Com- 
munity groups would then be sched- 
uled for the remaining time as equit- 
ably as possible. 


Leadership. Good leadership proves 
difficult to obtain. Because after- 
noon and evening programs function 
only part of the time, the majority 
of leaders tend to be part-time work- 
ers. Often it is difficult to obtain 
superior teachers to work an addi- 
tional two or three afternoons or 
evenings each week. Furthermore, 
good special teachers (music, indus- 
trial arts, etc.) may make consider- 
ably more money in their spare time 
than the recreation department can 
pay them. 

A well-qualified and profession- 
ally-prepared “recreation-teacher” 
(certified) should be in charge of 
the recreation program. All or a 
major part of his responsibility 
should be in recreation. For a part- 
time staff, he should seek the most 
able elementary and _ secondary 
school teachers possible. These lead- 
ers do not necessarily have to come 
from the same school or even the 
same district in which the leisure 
program is conducted. The main 
concerns are that they know how 
to work with children and have a 
sound viewpoint concerning the 
value of leisure education. 


Finance. The most crucial problem 
in school recreation is attaining an 
adequate budget to develop the type 
of leisure program desired. The 
school has functioned as an agency 
in which certain traditional sub- 
jects receive priority, and innova- 
tions gain solid acceptance only after 
years of effort and superior results. 
Recreation still seeks to reach this 
desired status in many school sys- 
tems, and adequate funds are halt- 
ingly approved, if at all, for leisure 
activities. 

The recreational program should 
exist as an integral phase of the ed- 
ucational budget. In essence this 
generalization means the following: 
(1) the recreation budget should be 
controlled similarly to any other 
phase of the total educational bud- 
get; (2) the recreation budget should 
be based on yearly needs, and on a 
long-term plan; and (3) the recre- 
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ation budget should be constituted 
so that it cannot be automatically 
eliminated or drastically cut as a 
single item to meet the demand for 
general budget reduction for the 
school district. 

The way ahead is exceedingly 
clear for school boards and educa- 
tional officials to meet a dire need in 
their.communities. Direct action by 
those involved will open school prop- 
erties to public use after school 
hours accompanied by qualified pro- 
fessional personnel. In the present 
eulture the necessity for sound lei- 
sure education for children and 


youth exists without question. No 
agency in the community can per- 
form this educational task as well 
as the public school. 


AAHPER’s new yearbook, Lei- 
sure and the Schools, will serve as 
a textbook to guide prospective 
teachers into an understanding of 
their responsibility to ensure cre- 
ative use of leisure time. It will 
also serve as a reference for ad- 
ministrators and recreation leaders. 
The 192 page book is available for 
$3.75 from AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ROILER 


more people 


does more for 


in less space! 


For maximum gym use many schools, 


churches and recreation centers have 
roller skating programs. Everyone 

can participate, little supervision 
is needed, and if desired, it can be 


a profit-making activity. Write today for 


free information. 


Duryte Plastic Wheels 
Do Not Mar Floors 
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Ability Grouping in Brooklyn 


(Continued from page 18) 


ers. They began to report signifi- 
cant advantages within a few weeks 
and were most enthusiastic about the 
improved attitudes and _ interest 
shown by their classes. The pupils’ 
responses came in the form of im- 
proved participation and enthusiasm 
for the activities. This was most 
noticeable in the below average 
groups where pupils who had form- 
erly been reluctant about entering 
activities, trying new skills, or even 
exerting themselves, now found that 
they could perform as well as or 
challenge most of the others in their 
class. Increased participation in the 
warm-up games before class started 
was very evident in these groups. 
Typical locker room comments over- 
heard were: “We have a good class 
this term. Everyone gets a chance 
to play” (#1 group). “We have all 
good teams this term and no one to 
slow us down” (#3 group). 


The following term, the grouping 
was extended to all classes including 
about 700 new entering pupils. A 
five-point index was used instead of 
the former three-point index to give 
a finer grouping in order to meet our 
practical problem of equalizing class 
sizes. The new pupils entering from 
the elementary and junior high 
schools presented a problem because 
we had no data on their skills or 
ablities. To meet this problem we 
set up a battery of four tests to use 
as a basis for classification: chin- 
ning, push-ups, standing broad 
jump, and _ 15-second basketball 
goals. The tests were simple and 
easy to administer, so that our out- 
door fall program would not have to 
be sacrificed to testing and classifi- 
eation. We devised a simple card, 
printed with a hand stamp, with 
five levels of achievement for each 
skill to be tested. The cards were 
issued to each new pupil, and under 
the supervision of teachers and 
squad leaders the new pupils were 
taken through the various test items 


TOWEL COSTS 
ARE DOWN— 


when quality is up! 


Quality and service that reduce 
costs to the lowest are yours with 
McArthur’s performance-plus Super- 
Gym Towels. Woven of the best long 
staple, triple-twisted two-ply yarn; 
full 20” x 40” shrunk size to eliminate 
strain in use; they're the longest 
wearing; lowest cost-per-use gym 
towels on the market. Investigate 
McArthur Towels for your program 
—you and your budget will be ahead. 


GEO. McARTHUR a sons, INC. 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 
(Distributors: TROY LAUNDRITE EQUIPMENT) 


New York State Representative 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Drive, Buffalo 26, N. Y. 


GYM 


during the first few days of the new 
term as these new pupils received 
orientation instruction. Very little 
extra time was consumed by the test- 
ing program since pupils were tested 
during times when they would have 
been waiting for their turn to be sent 
for lockers, equipment, ete. The 
completed card gave a rough graph 
of the range of abilities, and so it 
was immediately ready to use for 
classification and assignment. Stand- 
ards for each level of skill were 
taken from our records of previous 
classes at this grade level. 


Classification System Works 


The five-point index scale proved 
more flexible in forming the new 
classes. Lower skilled classes were 
made up from the #1 and #2 pupils 
in the period. Top level classes were 
made up from the #4 and #5 groups 
and the middle groups from the #3 
classifications. Thus we did not have 
too wide a skill range in any class. 

The classification test for new 
pupils proved to be a good, practical, 
rough screening device. It could be 
improved by additional items, more 
trials, finer classifications, and more 
eareful administration, but it is 
doubtful if the usable results would 
be commensurate with the extra time 
and attention required. 

We have now had our ability 
grouping plan in operation for all 
classes for a full year and are satis- 
fied that the results have rewarded 
us handsomely for our efforts. The 
ealiber of pupil work, achievement, 
interest, and attitudes toward at- 
taining some personal measure of 
excellence has improved noticeably 
in all classes. The teachers are most 
enthusiastic about the plan and re- 
port that the reduction in skill 
ranges enables them to use methods 
and materials more suited to the 
level and progress of their classes 
than was formerly possible. Achieve- 
ment test results indicate that pupil 
progress on the items tested has 
been accelerated. 


Teachers Observe Improvement 


Teachers’ general opinion is that 
pupil interest and attitude have 
shown very noticeable improvement 
at all levels and particularly at the 
top and bottom levels. Pupils who 
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formerly could not be motivated to 
expend any appreciable effort in ac- 
tivities are now blossoming out as 
organizers and team captains of re- 
lay and game teams within their own 


class groups. Performances and 
achievement in the top level classes 
have taken an upward surge because 
these pupils are now faced with a 
new challenge in the equal abilities 
of their classmates. 

All pupils are re-classified at the 
end of each term and move into 
groups of these new classifications. 
The middle or average skilled groups 
are apparently reacting to the chal- 
lenge of the achievement and per- 
formances of the top groups because 
they are moving many of their mem- 
bers into the #4 and #5 classifica- 
tion each term. 


Students Are Favorable 


Ability grouping has produced a 
number of other results that pro- 
vided some pleasant surprises and 
new challenges. The pupils have 
come to recognize that we are group- 
ing them according to their ability 
levels and have received it favorably. 
They have developed no antisocial 
attitudes or psychological problems 
but tend rather to understand them- 
selves better. Some pupils ask their 
teacher for a retest or a try for 
placement in a higher skilled group, 
and others indicate that they could 
do much better in a less competitive 
situation where they would have 
more opportunities to prove them- 
selves and improve their skills. In 
all eases these requests are given 
consideration, because we want to 
encourage all honest efforts for self- 
improvement and also because we 
harbor no illusions about the infalli- 
bility of our grouping techniques. 

The ability grouping plan has 
made obsolete our former program 
of interclass competitions and tour- 
naments within the same class 
period. We will have to replace it 
with some form of intramural or 
intraperiod competitions between 
teams of comparable skill levels. The 
new system has also indicated a need 
for upward revision of our former 
age-grade norms and standards on 
test items in the various skills. The 
question of pupils’ term marks for 
the term’s work show a very close 
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relationship with classification index, 
because 60 percent of the term mark 
is based on achievement as measured 
by test scores. Should all marks have 
a relationship to a common base or 
should we use different standards 
for the various levels? We now have 
a problem of common interest with 
our scholastic brethren on this last 
stumper. 

Ability grouping has stimulated us 
to a critical appraisal of all aspects 
of our program. It has pointed up 
the very definite need for a few 
small classes for the pupil who is 
markedly retarded in skills and 
muscular development or excessively 
overweight or underweight and for 
the awkward youngster. We are 
confident that our ability grouping 
would be even more productive if 
all classes could be smaller. We 
urge high schools throughout the 
country to explore the potentials 
and possibilities of practical ability 
grouping in the ever challenging 
pursuit of excellence for their pupils 
and their programs. 


Ability Grouping in Mattoon 


(Continued from page 19) 


and limitations of the group with 
which we were working and there- 
fore could better meet their needs. 


Some Disadvantages, Too 


On the other side of the ledger, we 
found that it took more time pro- 
portionately to take attendance and 
then regroup for the activities plan- 
ned. We felt also that we did not 
get to know individual students as 
well as in regular classes. 

After our experience with physical 
fitness grouping, we recommend that 
it be continued because it provides 
an attainable goal and increases mo- 
tivation. Retesting provides a peri- 
odic check for the teacher and stu- 
dent, to determine if the activities 
are accomplishing what we set out to 
do. We also recommend the teacher- 
team approach, because it makes best 
use of the combined interests and 
experiences of the staff. * 
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Here’s A Way To Earn 


s All You Can Spenc 


CITATION 
Popcorn Machine 
Sales: $30.00 per hour 
14 ounces per popping 
2350 watts — 110 volt 
Exhaust Filter. All 


It’s easy to earn $1,000.00 to $5,000.00* 
every year with Popcorn and other Refreshment 


profits! 


Thousands of Schools each earn hundreds of 
dollars per month profit with Gold Medal 


Aluminum Alloy — rust ° 
proof and corrosion. 
resistant. 
A 600.00 Valve for only 


$339.50 equipment and supplies. Our way is the 
easiest and lets you make the most. 
WHIZ BANG FREE © FREE © FREE 


Popcorn Machine 

Sales of $24.00 per hour 

2050 watts —110 volt 

Super Speed Kettle 

Portable—plug in any- 

where. 

A 400.00 Value for only 
$279.50 


Write today for detailed information on the 
Gold Medal way to Popcorn Profits. Free 
Booklet and Free catalog, will answer all 
questions and show you how easy it is to 
have huge net profits from Popcorn, Cotton 
Candy, Hot Dogs, Cold Drinks. Don’t Delay — 
Write today sure! 
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TIRED 
WHEELS 
roll easily 


(Matt can be rolled onto stand). 


B important. SME-4 (weighs 8 Ibs.) . 


AUNDERS 


tion ... designed so arrows can't break on stand... 
blow over. Holds target low, minimizes over-shooting. 
SPEND MORE TIME SHOOTING—use this matt easel where- 
ever moving targets in and out of the range area is 
.only $12.00 


’ New Target Stand On Wheels 
Ideal for SCHOOLS — Use Indoors or Out! 


Now, even a girl can move a 48” matt out to the range... 
be ready to shoot in a few minutes. No lifting necessary 
“Lifetime’’ metal construc- 


won't 


COLUMBUS, NEBRASKA 
World’s Most Complete Line of Archery Faces, Matts and Stands 


to meet every team room or locker room need 


there’s 


All American 
ATHLETIC LOCKER 


FULL LENGTH 


DOUBLE TIER 


*GYM LOCKER 


j on three sides 
io maximum circulation and better drying 


America’s Quality Lockers . . . preferred from coast to coast by 


coaches and players alike. There’s a locker or combination of lockers 


to meet every requirement. They’re the best buy by far for: 


@ Greater strength 
@ Complete adaptability 


® Superior safety and protection 
IN SEVEN BAKED ENAMEL FINISHES 


@ Attractive appearance 
@ More room, light, and sWawe 


DeBourgh manuracturiNG COMPANY 
Dept. J 2924 27th Ave. So. « Minneapolis Minn. 


I'd like more 
information on 
All American 


Athletic Lockers. 


Name 


Title 


Address 


“LION BRAND” 


JUDO SUITS e KARATE SUITS 


Best Quality—Lowest Prices 
Prompt Delivery 


Write for Free Catalog 


Honda Associates, Inc. 


66 West 47TH Street 
New York 36, New York 


Tev.: PLaza 7-6956 
PLaza 7-6953 


Importers and Distributors of 
Judo and Karate Equipment 
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VENTURES in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


with 

ELEANOR METHENY 
(University of Southern California) 

and 


NIEK MOOLENIJZER 


(Pasadena City Schools) 


52 days in 
Greece, Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, Netherlands, 
Germany, France, England, 
Sweden, Denmark 
$1775* 


via KLM—from New York 
with return via Spain, Scotland or 
Ireland at your leisure 


—Lectures and demonstrations by 
European physical educators 
—Group limited to 30 persons 
Write for illustrated brochure to: 


VENTURE TOURS—1962 
2755 Fairmount Avenue 
La Crescenta, California 

or Phone: CHurchill 8-3736 

*You can "fly now—pay later" 
on KLM's 24 month plan! 
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‘MAT SCRIMMAGE 


Contributed by Nathan Doscher 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
TYPE: Football LEVEL: Senior high school— 


college 


PLAYING AREA: Two 20- EQUIPMENT: 6-pound medi- 
foot mats placed beside each cine ball 
other, with safety mats around 
the outside. 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


From 5 to 8 men make up a team. Play begins at a line 10 feet 
from the end of one of the main 20-foot mats. The carrying team 
lines up with half its men on the starting line and half in the back- 
field. The defending team lines up in any kind of formation it desires. 
Ten seconds are allowed for a huddle. The center player passes the 
medicine ball back to one of the players in the backfield. The carry- 
ing team then tries to move to the defending team’s goal, an end zone 
of safety mats at the other end of the playing area. It must move the 
ball at least 15 feet on three downs to retain possession. The action 
on each down starts at the place where the referee decides the forward 
movement of the carrying team stopped. If the carrying team loses 
possession, the defending team takes the ball at the point where 
action was stopped and moves the ball toward the opposite goal. 

The carrying team generally rushes the ball through the defense. 
It also may use any kind of pass, lateral or forward, at any time, and 
any member of the team may receive the ball. Because of the weight 
of the bali, passes are usually lateral and short. Any kind of defensive 
action is permitted, such as tackling, blocking, trapping, or holding 
so long as no unnecessary roughness is employed. 

A score of one point occurs whenever a ball is carried into the 
end zone of the opponent, whenever a pass is caught in the end zone 
of the opponent, or whenever a safety is executed. The game is 
played in one period of 15 minutes, or in two periods of 10 minutes 
with a 5-minute rest in between the halves. 


HOW WE DO IT 


SPACE TRAVEL 


Contributed by Arthur B. Rose and Gerry B. Mendelson 
Newbridge Road School, East Meadow, L. 1., New York 


TYPE: Dodge ball LEVEL: Elementary through 


high school 


EQUIPMENT: 6 volleyballs or 
soft playground balls. More 


PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium 
or playground, square or rec- 
tangular. End lines must be may be used depending on 
at least 45 feet apart; distance size of area and number of 
is increased at secondary players. 
level. 


MOON S/DE LINE 
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HOW WE PLAY IT: 


The class is divided into two teams which assume formations as 
shown in the diagram. Each team member at the side line represents 
a rocket ship and travels alone from earth to the moon. The balls, 
or meteorites, are held by members of the other team, equally 
divided and standing behind the end lines. 

At a given signal, the first rocket ship blasts off. As soon as it 
moves into space (playing area), all the meteorites may be thrown 
at it from the end lines. Once in space, the ship may not return to 
earth. It may be hit only after a meteorite bounces at least once. 
If the ship is hit by a meteorite which has not bounced, it auto- 
matically makes a successful trip, as it also does when a player fails 
to stay behind the end line when throwing a meteorite. Meteorites 
may be retrieved from space. By a rotation system, each end line 
player has a chance to throw the meteorites. 
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IDEAS 


CREATIVITY IN ACTIVITY 


Teachers are currently being bom- 
barded with the directive to develop 
creativity in their students. “The fate 
of the nation depends upon the creative 
abilities of our young people,” they hear 
on all sides. But too often the advice 
ends there, and the teacher is given no 
specific suggestions about helping his 
students to gain experience in creativity. 

Here is a teacher who does not ex- 
pound on the need for developing crea- 
tive abilities but explains step by step 
how she helps her pupils move toward 
this goal. Her article ends with a con- 
crete example of creative action by 
teachers.—Editor. 


Ball Skills—Grades 1-2 


Each child has a ball for himself. 
After instruction and practice of catch- 
ing, bouncing, tapping, throwing, etc., 
each pupil concentrates by himself, im- 
proving on the skill he knows or needs 
help on. When the child becomes more 
confident with the ball, then each is 
encouraged to make up or create a new 
trick or stunt for each skill learned— 
bouncing, tapping, throwing, and toss- 
ing. Example: toss the ball in the air, 
clap hands, and catch the ball before 
it hits the floor. 

The child progresses to a partner, 
using the same skills. Then they cre- 
ate partner ball activities. 

The third step is a two-team ball- 
throwing game called Clean Up Your 
Own Back Yard. After the children 
understand the game rules and have 
played it several times, they are ready 
for my question: “How can we change 
this game, keeping the same teams but 
adding something different in the way 
we use the ball?” I only wish I had 
more class time to use all their excellent 
creative ideas. 


Jump Rope—Grades 3-6 


Boys and girls, each with a rope, 
practice jumping rope to music, as the 
first step. The second step is to ask 
each individual to create a jump rope 
pattern to music showing to musical 
phrases by changing direction, by differ- 
ent levels of movement, by various 
speeds, by light and heavy sounds, and 
by diverse jump rope steps. During the 
third step, the class works in twos, 
threes, or fours. The groups are given 
time to listen to the musie and work 
out their “TV show.” Those who are 
ready then demonstrate their “rope 
dance.” The emphasis is on creative 
ideas rather than perfection in jumping, 
for some students are reluctant to per- 
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form in front of their peers if they are 
poor jumpers even when they have ex- 
cellent ideas. The classes are also en- 
couraged to continue their creative pat- 
terns at home. 


Game Participation 


Children should be encouraged, on 
occasion, to change the rules of the 
game, add or subtract parts, change 
boundary lines, change the ways of 
handling the balls or equipment, or 
change the mode of locomotion in order 
to make the game faster or slower, harder 
or easier, or more exciting. Example: 
in pin guard, a player stands guarding 
a tenpin in the center of a circle, as 
players in the circle try to hit the pin 
with a playground ball using the over- 
head throw. Ask the class: “Can we 
use the ball another way ?”’—kicking or 
rolling. “How can we change the game 
so more people would have a turn in 
the center?”— use more than one ball. 
“How can we make it harder for the 
center man to guard his pin?”—use 
more pins. 


Dancing or Rhythms—Grades 1-4 

For the first lesson pupils learn a 
simple dance, either a single circle dance 
or a couple dance. Then we break the 
dance up into its individual phrases or 
steps or parts or verses. I compare the 
dance to a poem or song. We may take 
the first step or verse using the same 
musie and create our own dance step 
by changing the direction, the position 
of the couple, by doubling the time or 
half-timing it, by different body move- 
ments, by different foot actions, or by 
moving in different levels of space. The 
whole class tries each new idea to see 
if it is workable or not. Sometimes we 
may substitute a slide for a skip, or 
other times we just change only the 
chorus. As the class improves as dance 
creators, more and more steps of the 
original dance are changed. This type 
of work can easily be done in the reg- 
ular classroom, and can also be carried 
out at home. 


A Movie by the Teachers 


The three elementary physical edu- 
eation teachers in Richland have just 
finished putting together an original 
movie film titled “Get Them Early.” It 
shows the highlights of our year’s sea- 
sonal program based on progressive 
skills. It is in black and white, about 
23 minutes long with a tape explaining 
the program. We showed it at our Wash- 
ington State AHPER convention in Spo- 
kane.— Vioter I). Jones, Richland 


Schools, Richland, Washington. 


Three-Time Choice 
of the United States 
Olympic Swimming 
Team 


Individually packed + Correctly Sized 
Comfortable + Weighs only 3 ounces + Not 
transparent Dries almost instantly. 
Black + Royal Blue + Navy «+ Scarlet 
Dartmouth Green + Kelly Green 


WOMEN’S BUST SIZES: 30 to 40 
CHILDREN’S CHEST SIZES: 18 to 98 
SEND FOR CATALOG A 
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Nylon Racing Suits 
Join the finest Qiithem 
specify Ocean Mermaid, 
but beam! 
OCEAN MERMAID | 
| 
OCEAN * POOL 
a 


a VAL there was a 


chairman He (or she 2) ) was 


ible for trophies awards | =< 

and badges for club events, Salesmen's 

and tournaments The 

chairman wrote » for the Emblem and 


Emblem & Badge Mfg. Co. 
68 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


GYM SUITS 


Action-tested suits in sanfor- 
ized, washable, colorfast & 
fabrics. Style to suit any taste. 
sizes to fit every girl, in a 
variety of colors. PINNIES too, 
for qui k team identification 


Write for free 
gym suit circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 WN. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis 


CHEERLEADER 
UNIFORMS 


Mix or match the dozens of 
combinations from NATION- 
AL. You won't find a bigger 
selection anvwhere skirts, 
vests, jackets, blouses, sweaters, 
slacks, and the Princess Dress 


— all with the accent on color! 
Write for cheerleader circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 
366 N. Marquette — Fond du Loc, Wis. 


Ask the Hillyard 
“Maintaineer®” in your area 
to draw up a maintenance program for your floor 
—also for tips on preparation 
for dances, etc. He's 


"On Your Staff 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Not Your Payroll.’ 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI San Jose, Calif. Passaic, N.J. 


ready for all activities 


with yard 


~ 
> 
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GYM FINISH 
This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 
highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-4 “ 
(CD Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and « 
finishing my gym floor. . 

0 Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. *° 
No obligation! = 

Firm or 
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Kennedy Wins AMF Award 


President John F. Kennedy recently 
received a national award for his article 
“The Soft American” which appeared in 
the December 26, 1960 issue of Sports 
Illustrated. 

The President’s award is one of four 
sponsored annually by American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Company and the 
National Recreation Association to 
encourage and honor journalists and 
broadcasters who have helped create bet- 
ter understanding of programs in the 
field of physical recreation. The awards, 
worth $1,000 each, were in four different 
media categories—magazine, newspaper, 
radio and television. 

The other award winners announced 
were: editor J. D. Maurice and reporters 
Charles Connor and Jack Greene of the 
Charleston, West Virginia Daily Mail, 
for a series of articles and editorials 
dealing with a special recreation levy; 
author Wayne C. Kennedy, Radio Sta- 
tion KXOX, St. Louis, Missouri, for a 
series of six daily spot announcements 
concerning recreation programs in the 
St. Louis area; and Peter Molnar and 
Paul Levitan, CBS-TV, for their pro- 
duction efforts in the 1960 coverage of 
the winter and summer Olympics. 


Fulbright Lectureships Available 


The Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons has announced that 
through the Fulbright exchange program 
several lecturing opportunities in the 
area of physical education will be avail- 


able for the 1962-63 academic year. The 
following lectureships in physical edu- 
eation will be awardee : 


Burma: University of Rangoon—spe- 
cialist in physical education. 

Colombia: National University, Bo- 
gota—two lecturers to assist in the de- 
velopment of their physical education 
and athletic programs. 

Finland: School of Edueation, Jyva- 
skyla—specialist in swimming, basket- 
ball, volleyball, or modern dance. 

Tran: University of Tehran—lecturer 
with experience in planning and admin- 
istering physical education and health 
education programs. 

Korea: Kyung Hee University—phy- 
sical training director. 


Details on the specific qualifications 
required to apply for these lectureships 
and application forms may be obtained 
from Bette Bao, Program Officer, Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
Those who are interested in visiting lee- 
tureships but unable to apply for this 
year may wish to complete a data sheet 
for the Committee’s Register of Scholars. 
This sheet should provide information 
on the academic background, preference 
as to countries, probable periods of 
availability, and foreign language com- 
petence of prospective applicants. The 
Committee has stated that it receives 
many requests for physical education 
lecturers from countries participating 
in the Fulbright exchange program. 


Enjoying luncheon at the athletics leaders meeting held early in June at Wheeling, 
West Virginia are representatives of several groups interested in athletics. They are, 


left to right: Betts Rath, A. O. Duer, executive secretary, NAIA; 
track coach, Western Illinois University; 


Richard Abott, 


R. D. Merrick, consultant, AAHPER; 


Marshall Schools, DGWS; Mike Close, The Macgregor Company; and Mrs. Close. 


. 
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DGWS Basketball Survey 


The DGWS Basketball Committee 
plans to conduct a survey seeking reac- 
tion to the idea of allowing an opponent 
to take the ball away from another play- 
er as long as no unnecessary roughness 
is involved. The cooperation of teachers, 
coaches, officials, and players is needed 
in the implementation of this experi- 
mentation and opinion survey. 

Those who experiment and answer the 
must fulfill the following 
conditions: (1) Players must have played 
last year using the official one-hand tie 
ball rule of 1960-61. (2) Players must 
use official DGWS 1961-62 basketball 
rales except for the experimental vari- 
able. (3) Each player must play at least 
five games using the experimental vari- 
able. (4) Each teacher, coach, or official 
must teach or coach players for at least 
five practice periods or officiate at least 
five games in situations where the ex- 
perimental variable is used. 

A copy of the opinionnaire will be sent 
to teachers and coaches ‘indicating an 
interest in the study. They, in turn, must 
duplicate the opinionnaire to provide a 
copy for each player and teacher or 
coach involved. A slightly modified form 
will be sent to all rating boards for offi- 
cials to fill out if they officiate experi- 
mental games. Forms may be obtained 
from Shirley Winsberg, State College of 
Towa, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and should be 
returned to her by February 1, 1962. 


Advisers Named to PCYF 


The President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness has announced the appointment of 
two special advisers—Anita Aldrich and 
C. Carson Conrad. Dr. Aldrich, presi- 
dent-elect of the AAHPER, is director 
of elementary physical education and 
secondary girls’ physical education and 
intramurals in the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, public schools. Conrad is chief of 
the bureau of health education, physical 
education, and recreation for the Cali- 
fornia Dep artment of Education. 


Workshop in Aquatics Safety 


The nation’s first aquatics leadership 
workshop was held August 20-26 at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, under 
tne joint sponsorship of-AAHPER and 
the National Red Cross. Representa- 
tives from 18 states—YWCA directors, 
water safety instructors, recreation di- 
rectors, swim coaches, high school and 
college teachers, and I.U. graduate stu- 
dents—participated in a concentrated 
course of skin and scuba diving, water 
skiing, small craft (power and sail boat) 
safety, and water safety seminars. The 
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workshop was under the direction of 
Bernard I. Loft, associate professor of 
health and safety, Indiana University, 
and Richard Brown, national director 
of water safety for the Red Cross. Wil- 
liam H. Creswell, Jr., consultant in 
health education at AAHPER national 
headquarters, served ‘as consultant. 

The aquatics workshop was established 
by AAHPER and the Red Cross in the 
hope that the participants will provide 
needed water safety instruction in their 
communities in view of the increasing 
enthusiasm in the nation for water 
activities. AAHPER considering 
plans for continued sponsorship of an- 
nual aquaties workshops on the national 
level. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


e Classroom teachers who are members 
of the National Education Association 
are eligible to apply for the 1962 Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship. The Fellowship 
was established in 1959 by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, in 
honor of Hilda Maehling, first executive 
secretary of the Department and first 
assistant executive secretary for Profes- 
sional Development and Welfare, NEA. 

An applicant must submit (a) a resu- 
mé of the program he will pursue; (b) 
evidence of professional preparation, 
successful teaching experience, and out- 
standing professional service and leader- 
ship; and (¢) endorsements of his ability 
to carry out his plans. The deadline for 
applications is December 1, 1961; forms 
may be obtained from the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


e Seven women in the field of physical 
education have been announced as 1961 
recipients of the Amy Morris Homans 
Fellowship which is offered under the 
auspices of Wellesley College. They are: 
Doris Bullock, University of Illinois 
and Smith College; Annelis Jensen, 
Teacher’s College, Denmark and Uni- 
versity of Tilinois; Mary Josephson, 
University of Wisconsin; Grace Land, 
Howard University and Columbia Uni- 
versity; Aileene Lockhart, Texas State 
College for Women and University of 
Wisconsin; Janeen Sand, Women’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina; and Ruth Wilson, University of 
Utah and University of Wisconsin. 

The Amy Morris Homans Fellowship, 
open to women with an _ aceredited 
bachelor’s degree, provides money for 
advanced work, research projects, pub- 
lications, or films in the field of physical 
education. There is no restriction on the 
number of recipients in a given year, 
and awards range from $500 to $1500 
and upwards. Appliextions may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Madze Sandor, Secre- 
tary to the President, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts. All com- 
pleted credentials and blanks should 
be returned by February 17, 1962. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Search for Education Symbol 


How can the story of American educa- 
tion best be symbolized in a statue or 
other artistic represen. >tion? 

The NEA, in cooperation with the 
sponsors of the Hall of Education at the 
1964-65 New York World’s Fair, will 
award a trip around the world to the 
American educator who comes up with 
the best idea for this symbol. After the 
winner has been selected, the sponsoring 
committee will commission an artist to 
execute the symbol, which will be placed 
at the entrance to the Hall of Education 
at the World’s Fair. 

Entries must include a typewritten 
description and a rough sketch of the 
symbol and must be limited to one side 
of a sheet of paper 84% x 11 inches. 
Entries will be judged by the ideas they 
contain, not by the artistic quality of 
the sketch. They should inelude the 
name, address, and educational position 
of the entrants and should be sent to 
Hall of Education, Symbol Search, In- 
ternational Fair Consultants, 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19, on or before 
February 28, 1962. 

The Hall of Edueation at the fair will 
have as its theme the story of learning 
in all its forms and the applied princi- 
ples of universal education in a demo- 
cratic society. 

The first runner-up in the search will 
be given a nationwide air tour culminat- 
ing in a visit to the Fair and five other 
runners-up will be flown from their 
homes to New York to visit the Fair. 


Tennis School for Teachers 


The Second National Tennis School 
for Teachers will be held at Mary Bald- 
win College, Staunton, Virginia, June 
14-24, 1962. The school will be conduct- 
ed by Harry “Cap” Leighton of Chicago 
and Judy Barta of New York. 

Two four-day concentrated courses 
will cover individual and group methods 
from beginning to advanced play. New 


teaching techniques will be studied. The 
school will give enrollment priority to 
those persons working in major pro- 
grams. Twenty-four hours of practical 
work and eight hours of theory will be 
required for a diploma. For further in- 
formation contact Mary Jane Donnalley, 
director of physical education, Mary 
Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia. 


Children Discover Foreign Cultures 


A new educational program for Amer- 
ican youngsters, called "Round the World 
by Mail provides a stimulating way for 
a child of school age (7-14) to discover 
and explore the world around him, and 
to develop an understanding of other 
societies. Each month an item such as 
flower bulbs, newspapers, crafts and 
games, currency, stamps, is sent from a 
different foreign country, accompanied 
by an explanation of the item’s use, 
background, and significance. A _ six 
months subseription costs $3.00. Write 
to *Round the World by Mail, 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gymnasts Will Meet ‘in Florida 


Gymnastic coaches, teachers, gymnasts, 
and gym fans from all over the country 
will attend the National Gymuastie Clin- 
ie December 26-30 in Sarasota, Florida. 
Clinie highlights include tryouts for the 
U.S. Gyninastic Team, daily instruction 
by Olympic and national champions, 
various courses, lectures, and films. 

Registration rates for the clinic are: 
family rate, $12.00; individual rate, 
$6.00; student rate, $5.00. Registration 
fee plus name, address, wife’s name, 
and number of children should be sent 
to: Dr. Anthony Ricciardi, 200 East 
Dudley Ave., Westfield, New Jersey. A 
receipt will be returned which should 
then be sent with a request for housing 
to: Mr. Ross Carpenter, Florasota Gar- 
dens, Sarasota, Florida. Rates for most 
accommodations are $2.50 per person 
per day. 


areas of northern Europe. 


constitute a commitment. 


AAHPER Scandinavian Tour 


A five-week tour to study physical education programs in Scandinavian 
countries is being tentatively planned for the summer of 1962 by the AAHPER. 
The success of last year’s AAHPER Olympic tours prompted AAHPER to con- 
sider plans for future foreign tours that carry graduate credit. 

A tentative schedule for the proposed tour has been drawn up to include 
study of the physical education programs in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Fin- 
land and visits to Holland, Switzerland, Paris, and London. The tour is 
planned to coincide with the meetings of the International Council on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, which are to be held in Stockholm, Sweden. 
In addition to visits to physical education programs and sport camps in Seandi- 
navian countries, tour members will be able to see numerous points of general 
sightseeing interest and to enjoy recreation stops in some of the finest resort 


Complete itineraries are presently being developed and will be announced in 
the near future. Anyone interested is urged to write to Ross Merrick, AAH- 
PER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C., at an early date since the 
tour number will be limited. An indication of interest at this time does not 
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KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Ss! 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 
Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


On September 10, 1962, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
ical therapy will begin fpr men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of a laboratory 
course in zoology, chemistry, and 
physics; mathematics through trigo- 
nometry, and basic courses in psy- 
chology. Candidates meeting the en- 
trance requirements of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences may ac- 
cumulate 15 hours credit towards the 
M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3247, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


DGWS Workshop in Kentucky 


The Kentucky DGWS sponsored an 
invitational workshop on the campus of 
Morehead State College, August 17-20. 
The program included teaching tech- 
niques and participation in stunts, 
tumbling, and trampoline; discussion of 
basketball rules changes and the impli- 
cations for teaching and officiating; vol- 
leyball skills instruction; and track and 
field techniques. Kitty Rogers, chair- 
man of the Kentucky DGWS, presided 
and led discussion of the workshop’s 
theme, “Quality Programs for Ken- 
tucky Girls and Women.” 


Laboratories for Driver Training 


The driver training program at Indi- 
ana University car now boast of the 
latest scientific equipment available in 
the field. Two main laboratories, a 
simulator laboratory and a safety edu- 
eation laboratory, have been installed in 
the new HPER Building as teaching 
supplements to the University’s fleet of 
six dual-controlled automobiles. The 
simulator laboratory reproduces both 
normal and emergency driving condi- 
tions. The second laboratory, for 
studies in safety education, has a com- 
plete battery of psycho-physical testing 
devices to measure the limitations of the 
motorist and to aid in correcting or 
compensating for them. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Lester E. Kibler has been appointed 
Virginia state supervisor of health and 
physical education, succeeding G. L. 
Quirk who has accepted the position of 
supervisor of secondary education in the 
Virginia State Department of Education. 

The National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America has announced the 
appointment of John L. Shutt as National 
Director of the School Service of the 
Relationships Division. Mr. Shutt was 
formerly Scout Executive in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Bernard Dolat has assumed the new 
position created in the Connecticut State 
Department of Education. He has re- 
sponsibility for boys’ physical education, 
athleties, and school recreation. 


1961 Convention Speeches Available 


Tapes of four major 1961 convention 
speeches are available for meetings or 
classes, at $3.00 each: 

“The Effects of Social and Economic 
Change on Health and Human Vitality,” 
by J. George Harrar, acting president, The 
Rockefeller Foundation 

“Good for Nothing,” by Glenn A. Olds, 
president, Springfield College 

‘Debasing Our Academie Coinage,” by 
Abram Leon Sacher, president, Brandeis 
University 

“Edueational Environment and the Quest 
for Quality,” by Harold B. Gores, presi- 
dent, Educational Laboratories, Inc. 

Order from AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Enjoy that 

REFRESHING 
NEW 

FEELING 


you get from Coke! 


EhOE-MARK 
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AAHPER Scholarships for 1962 


The AAHPER scholarship program 
moves into its fourth year with a dead- 
line of February 1, 1962 set for all ap- 
plications. Last year more than 1,200 
high school graduates filed applications 
for the $2,000 scholarships provided by 
the Amvets Memorial Foundation, Bruns- 
wick Foundation, American Machine and 
Foundry Company, Square Dance Asso- 
ciates, Nissen-Medart Company and 
E. R. Moore Company. 

All of these scholarships, and possibly 
some additional ones, will be available 
for 1962. Physical education teachers 
are urged to encourage outstanding sen- 
iors who are interested in entering the 
profession but need financial assistance 
to apply. Write now to the AAHPER 
Scholarship Department at AAHPER 
national headquarters for 1962 printed 
materials. Award winners will be an- 
nouneed during the Cincinnati conven- 
tion by the AAHPER Committee headed 
by Gwendolyn Drew of Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Study of Emotional Problems 


A study to analyze methods of combat- 
ting emotional disturbances among col- 
lege students has been furthered by a 
$237,115 grant from the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Henry Schumacher and 
Benjamin Barger are the co-directors of 
this pilot study which is being conducted 
at the University of Florida. 

Researchers in the program are work- 
ing on a principle similar to public 
health procedure—that is, mass educa- 
tion to reach all students and teach pre- 
ventive measures. The psychologists feel 
that systematic research will reveal com- 
mon sources of emotional troubles among 
students, and, as a composite picture of 
the interests and emotional patterns of 
students is developed, mass and individ- 
ual counseling will become increasingly 
effective. 

The mental health team began this ap- 
proach to student emotional health in 
1959 with an NIH grant of $50,000. At 
the University of Florida, they are uti- 
lizing personality and vocational tests as 
major sources of data and, in addition, 
are working closely with deans of stu- 
dents, faculty and resident counselors, 
and local ministers to develop insights 
into the pressures and demands made 
upon the modern college student. 


Coaches Wanted As 
Foreign Consultants 


Coaches and physical educators, who 
speak fluent Spanish or French and feel 
competent to serve as special consultants 
to the Ministry of Education and Sports 
Federation and to coach in international 
competition are needed for foreign as- 
signments. 

If you are interested and qualify, con- 
tact Ross Merrick at the AAHPER 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Athletic Directors To Meet 


The Joint Committee on Physical Edu- 
eation and Athletics announces plans for 
the National Conference on Athletic Ad- 
ministration in Colleges and Universities. 
The Joint Committee of AAHPER, the 
College Physical Edueation Association 
and the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation will organize and conduct the 
1962 conference to be held March 22-23, 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 


The conference will bring together 
athletic directors from colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the nation for ex- 
change of information, discussion of eur- 
rent problems and topics of interest, and 
the formulation of possible general prin- 
ciples of administration. The proceed- 
ings and resuljs of the conference will be 
compiled by the conference leaders for 
publication an distribution to interested 
individuals and groups in the field. 


approved for 
tournament 
play ! 


Dayton stee! tennis, badminton 
and paddie tennis racquets ore 
ideal for any school or play- 
ground program. Their ‘‘extra 
whip'’ improves every youngster's 
game—gives ao speed and 
accuracy that cannot be 
matched by any other type J 
of racquet. 

What's more, Dayton rac- | 
quets are practically inde- 
structible. Their steel strings 
and tubular steel frames are 
not offected by climatic _ 
changes. No covers or . 
presses are needed to 
protect them, They won't | 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. i 

Investigate them now. 
Ask your loca! dealer 
about them—or write to- \ 
day for complete infor- 
mation. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY 


91 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio 


ng 


leased FR 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quolity balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 


for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 
T. F. TWARDZIK & €O., 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


EYEGLASS HOLDER 


Holds eyeglasses from slipping, 
sliding, falling off or being ac- 
cidentally knocked off in active 
sports, work or play. NEW IM- 
PROVED ADJUSTABLE RUBBER 
TIPS fit any size or shape 
temple ends. Adjustable elastic 
band. Comfortable. Easy to slip 
on and off. Reg. Pat. USA- 
Canada 1956. $1.00 each 


SERON MFG. CO. 


AT ALL SPORTS SHOPS OR “WRIT 


WHISTLE MOUTH- 
PIECE COVER 


Neoprene Rubber — Tasteless — 
Odorless—Completc protection 
to lips and teeth summer and 
winter. No metal contact. End 
extension prevents chipping 
front teeth. Comfortable Wash- 
able. Removable. Colors: Red- 
White Pat. USA — 
—Great Britain. 


Barber Bidg. 


LANYARD 
NEW IMPROVED SYNTHETIC 
“N” RUBBER TUBING. Com- 
fortable. Washable. Unaffected 


by body oils or salts. Special 
stainless spring steel snap catch. 
Easy to use. Positive holding. 
. color. @ Pat. USA 

75¢ each 


* JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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KEY MATERIALS FOR 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
ON PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION 


The editorial on page 16 deals with the 
important conference on professional 
preparation to be held in January. To 
give AAHPER members additional in- 
sight into the problems faced by the con- 
ferees, we list here some significant read- 
ing. 


Arthur A. Esslinger. “Improving Pro- 
fessional Preparation.” JOHPER, 
October 1960. 

Arthur 8. Daniels. “The Profession in 
1961.” JOHPER, September 1961. 


“What You Need to Know About Ac- 
ereditation.” JOHPER, May-June 
1961. 

“Edueation” in Goals for Americans. Re- 
port of the President’s Commission on 
National Goals. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
1960. (Paperback, $1) 

New Horizons for the Teaching Profes- 
sion. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, NEA, 1961. (Paperback, $2) 

Evaluation Standards and Guide in 
HPER. AAHPER, 1959 ($1). 

Undergraduate Professional Preparation 
in HPER (Jackson’s Mill Conference) 
and Graduate Study in HPER (Pere 
Marquette Conference), The Athletic 
Institute. (Available from AAHPER, 
$1 each) 


Don’t be among the missing 


Be there in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 6-10, for the 1962 
AAHPER Convention. Don’t 
miss this once-a-year chance 
to hear outstanding leaders 
in the profession, meet old 
colleagues and make new 


friends, discuss basic prin- 
ciples and controversial is- 
sues, learn about new tech- 
niques, and see the latest 
developments in supplies 
and equipment. Use the 
reservation blank on page 4. 


Name 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership 

AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

AAHPER Journal—$¢10.00 

Fellow* 

(| AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

*(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

eontinuous membership and endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution 


Membership available oniy to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Begin membership with month of [] January 
(Allow six weeks for membership processing whic begins when payment is received. 
Report change of address six weeks before effecti. * date to ensure continuous service. ) 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

AAHPER Journal—$3.50 

Cirele year in college 1 2 3 4 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


Associate Membership 
(0 AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


April September 


Address 


AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


(0 Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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A GREAT NEW GAME 


For Indoor and Confined Area — 


More Fun than 10-Pin Bowling 
Faster, Simpler, No Laborious Pin Setting 


Small children, high school students, adults alike are eager to bowl. . . 
the most popular of all indoor activities. Candle Pin Bowling is the 
novel, simpler way for everyone to bowl. You roll 3 balls per frame; no 
pin setting between balls. Use fallen pins to help pick up spares. 


FOR LIMITED SPACE AND BUDGETS 


Any level area, small as 6 by 30 ft. is sufficient. The soft rubber balls 


and resilient Polyethylene pins are noiseless. Safe to bowl anywhere. 
Ball and pins are rugged; made to stand long, hard usage at low cost. 


REGULATION SIZES, REGULATION ACTION 
A FASCINATING GAME FOR ADULTS 
YET SIMPLE AND EASY FOR CHILDREN 


Small children bowl capably with the 4'% inch, 17 ounce balls. The 
game is simple, easily understood. Yet it affords high competitive 
excitement, capturing the interest of adults. 


HERE IS “SOMETHING NEW” TO AROUSE 
ACTIVE, ENTHUSIASTIC PARTICIPATION 


O S O I SEE YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 
OR WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


ORPORAT 1 6022 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 


COMPLETE SET CONSISTS OF: 


10 Regulation size pins, 15% inches 
high, precision molded of virgin Poly- 
ethylene. Resilient, durable, quiet. 


3 Regulation size balls of top quality 
soft rubber, perfect spheroids in correct 
balance for accurate bowling. 41/2 inch 
diameters, 17 ounce weight. 


1 Set-up sheet showing pin positions, 1 
book of rules, 100 score sheets. 
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SURE ITS 
BRODERICK! 


Official... mmended... Approved 
ts! 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Girls’ Gym Clothing Since 1929! 


TOM 


BRODERICK 


COMPANY 


1727 SOUTH BRAND BOULEVARD — GLENDALE 4, CALIF, 
2400 BROADWAY — PARSONS, KANSAS 
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